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“HAVE MERCY, MORDRED—HAVE PITY |" LADY LUCILLA GASPED, WITH DIFFICULTY. 
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It was the hour when country churchyards| All the same, he was the idol of a proud 
LADY LUCILLA. may seem tranquil and holy to some good folk, | mother’s heart. ie 
oe onetinie and fearsome in theextreme to others of diferent | Sir Mordred and Lady Lostwithiel dwelt at 
ate miud-—when all .nfiture, as it were, is sinking to | Grayladies together—they had been indeed the e 
_ CHAPTER I. slumber, knewivg that the long day is done. closest of friends and the t of comrades since ' ian 
MOTHEE AND sox. Grayladies, in the twilight, was certainly a | the death of the lad’s father, the late Sir Owen. 
f , somewhat ghostly-looking abode ; its aspect,| Butin the June of the year 188— there was 
Tae hushed midsummer gloaming was coming | notwithstanding, most venerable and solemn. feud and estrangement between mother and son. 


on stealthily from the region of thefadimg west, | Its monastic casemente, its massive arched | And of course at the bottom of thie unhappy 
softening with tender ows the gray hoary | @oors;ite towering lichen-grown walls aud ivy- | state of affairs there was—a woman. Yes, it is 
walls of the house, and in resting the quiet woods | wreathed battlements, seemed to proclaim, some- | always “ Cherchez la femme !” ; 
and uplands found about it with those pale blue | how, as distinctly as words themselves could-have At an open tinted mullioned window, ia a { 
evening mists which are born of the parting day. | done that nuns of an “ order gray,” in years gone | crimson-covered, antique arm-chair, in the vasc f 
“he ever-changing tints of an opalescent eky | by, had once made that old building their saintly | old drawing-room of that lordly mansion, eat all 
Were deepening gradually to a purple of the | habitation, loving its sanctity well. alone Lucilla, Lady Lostwithiel, gazing out with 
darkest hue ; so that the shadows were growing | Their cloistered lives—unlike the lives of so | sombre eyes at the wide and darkening landscape | 
ee with every minute in that calm mysterious | many of their sisterhood elsewhere—were pure | spread ont there before her. | 
ght of eventide which in summer just lives be- | and blameless. Godly and goodly women in their She was a handsome woman still, with rather i we 
tween the setting of the sun and the rising of | day, tradition maintained, had been those dead | large though clearly-defined features, aud an { 
} 


4 oy dim-eyed moon.” mM and gone nuns of Grayladies. abundance of amber hair-——-young-looking even at 
Fo was the “Gray's E hour—the hour For centuries now the mansion of Grayladies | three and forty. bs 
en young cattle are heard to low mournfully | had belonged to the Lostwithiels. The daughter of an earl, the wife of a baronet y 


from the edge of pools in distant pastures, as| Sir Mordred, the present owner, was a young | of lineage more ancient even than her own, the { 
‘ough weary of the loneliness they have endured | man of some four-and-twenty years, with tastes | pride of race in her was strong. And that prices 
“roughout the day, and now half-frighted at the | aud habits emphatically the reverse of those of | was discernible at all times in every line of hor 
*wial solitude of fast approaching night, the ordinary country gentleman. face and form. 
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Lady Lucilla Lostwithiel was an aristocrat | darkness, ‘though the stars one by one were | as you coarsely term it, albeit—an orphaned girl 


indeed from the crown of her fair head to the sole 
of her arched foot. 

Far away had hér brooding gaze travelled —far 
away yonder to the banks of the winding, turbu- 
lent river in the dim distance, a stream which 
washed three sides of the hilly park at Gray- 
ladies, 

Down by the river path there, in the fast- 
gathering evening mists, Lady Lucilla could~just 
distinguish the outline of two figures--a man 
and a woman—-strolling slowly side by side ; 
lovers undoubtedly, 

Unconsciously Lady Lucilla clenched her jewelled 
white hand ; her proud fair face flushed duskily ; 
a passionate sob half quiggred in her breast. 

This is his last evening here,” she said to her- 
self, aloud—“ his last evening at Grayladies for 
many a day to come—and yet J am put aside, 
ignored, forgotten, for this wretch of a) Hazel 
Hope! Ob, Mordred—my Mordred—you will 
break your mother’s heart!” 

Young Mordred Lostwithiel was a disciple of 
the beautiful ; in fact, he was a true artist after 
his own fanciful, desultory fashion. 

Had he been born to the lot of a'poor man, 
instead of to that of a rich one, he might have 
become famous of necessity, as it Were. 

As it was, however, he took life easily enough ; 
loved the world right well because to him in 
every way it was a most fair and nleasant world ; 


and had ever been known to thse immediately Treg 


around him as a loyal hearted, goed-nature 
sunny-tempered young fellow, simply because as 
yet no thwaréing had ever grisen to crogé his 
inclination and warp his nature otherwise, 

Sir Mordred Lostwithiel hated cordially. all 
accounts and business matters and the i 
side of life. It was Valentine Chester, the well- 
known lawyer and estate-ageni down in the 
village of Gwynne, together with Dady Lucilla 
Lostwithiel herself, who managed all affairs at 
Grayladies without any assistadee from Sir 
Mord?ed, Fees 

This Valentioe Chester and .Mordred’s: father, 
the late Sir Owen, bad alwaye been oa very inti- 
mate terras throughout the latter's lifetime, :. 

The two men, in fact, had been at school and 
at college together; and the iriendship formed 
then, in the time of their youth, had withstood, 
for & wonder, the test of the after-yeara, 

With the morrow’s early sun, young Sir Mor. 
dred was to take leave of his home, bound for a 
few months’ sketching in Brittany, whither he 
was going in company with an artist friend of his 
owr, 

“Tam almost thankful now,” went.on Lady 
Lucilla, {still uttering her thoughts aloud, and 
watching still, at the same time, from her post | 
at the oper window, those two unconstious 
figures in the hazy distance, “that this tour in 
France has been arranged. To-morrow, when he 
ia gone, I will dismiss the creature straightway, 
When he returns, I pray Heaven with all my 
heart, that he may have forgotten his fancy for 
Hazel Hope,” 


Presently the young lovers turned from the 


river path, and began to wend their steps’ up- 
ward in the direction of the great old house, 

Onward they came beneath the quiet trees— 
slowly, slowly through the sweet purple dusk— 
the youth bending down to the ear of the maiden, 
lis fond arm encircling her waist. 

Then an intervening plantation hid the pair 
from Lady Lucilla; and by-and-by—the interval 
seemed an age tothe jealous watcher —the 
graceful figure of young Sir Mordred Lostwithiel 
appeared in the dewy garden alone. 

‘*Mordred,” called his mother, ina clear though 
unsieady voice, “are you coming in—to me— 
10W /* 

He started on seeing her at the window. 

** Yes, dear mother,” he answered blithely. “I 
am coming in to talk to you now.” 

Warm and breezeless as it was this late June 
evening, Lady Lostwithiel rose, shivering, never- 
theless, and closed the mullioned lattice with an 
impatient hand. She then resumed her seat in 
the crimson antique chair to wait for the entry of 
her gov. 

The fine old room was not yet wrapped in 





strewing thé summer eky. 

When Sir Mordred came in, he passed his. hand 
samewhat nervously over the heavy waves of his 
beautiful yellow hair, but strolled up directly to 
his mother’s chair. 

His fair boyish face worea rather anxious ex- 
pression as he looked down.into her moody eyes. 

He eettled himself comfortably however upon 
a low ottoman near her ; and an awkward little 
silence ensued, 

“Mordred,” said Jady Lucilla, breaking it, and 
doing her utmost to speak with her usual un- 
ruffled calm, “ you must forgive my saying, dear, 
that I really consider this just a trifle too bad of 
you. Your last evening at Grayladies and all, 
too! And yet—and yet ever since dinner——” 

She stopped short, with a brief indignant 
sigh, 
ie Well, mother!” the young man put in 
gently. 

“You have been with Hazel Hope.” 

‘* Well, mother,” said Sir Mordred again, “ and 
what if I have?” 

Lady Lostwithiel’s fot was tappivg the floor 

; the frown on her brow was deepening. 

“Tt is to be hoped,” she continued hurriedly, 
“that this folly, this madness, my son, will be 
énded and over to-morrow. Ihave been dis- 
tressed and pained by it, as you aré wel aware, 
more than any words of mine can express 
telys My ‘very heart has been wounded 
through amd through to think that you should so 
far have férgotted your position, and all that is 
due to if, as to act @s you have been en, er ach 
towards this Hazel Hope—a girl who has in 
my service scarcely 2 month, a person ‘who isrtio 
more than a common servant in your own house- 
hold! Where is your pride, your self-respect, 
Mordred—-you, your father’s don, you, the grand- 
so of the Earl of *Seyern—-thab you should 
haye stooped so low F” b+" ° 
©Mordred Lostwithiet had Ieaped to his et 


Hig tir hauceouie“face, #0 like his mother’s nowy 


Waaashy pale. 

The strong paésiog, the eelfishness, and per- 
haps the «capacity for actualand unrelenting 
cruelty, which until now hadsbeen slumbering 
latent, as it were, unprovoked, utsuspected, be- 
neath the tranquil surface of his pleasure-loying, 
easy-going veture, were stirred to-fierce life at 
ast. , Sat : 

“IT forbid you—do you hear, I forbid you 
albeit you are my mother,” he cried an; sabties 
accents, “ to breathe another word | st Hazel 
Hope! This evening I have told her that I love 
her with all my heart andeoul, and ven 
bless and her in ray absence !—bhas prorbised 
to be my wife. When [ retura from France I. 
shall make hér mistress of Grayladies,” 

Lady Lucilla had riven likewise, her rich dark 
purple satin gown rustling in billowy folds 
about her queenly form, and had grasped ‘for 
momentary support the tall back of her crimeon 
chair, 

In the twilight her eyes shone terribly; her 
mouth looked drawn and rigid, 

She wae too hurt and deeply angry to reason 
quietly with her yellow-haired boy, or perhaps 
she knew perfectly well now that quiet reason- 
ing would be of no earthly avail. 

“‘And so, Mordred,” she said, then, with infi- 
bite scorn expressed in her glance as well as in 
the tones of her haughty voice, “you will m 
your mother’s maid? You will defy the opinion 
of your order and of the world at large, and 
marry your mother's maid !” 

"T care not a fig for the opinion of the world,” 
stormed the young man, “and shall marry Hazel 
Hope. Weare both young; we love each other 
dearly. Why should we care if we are happy 
ourselves. It is no one’s concern but our own.” 

“ And, so,” said Lady Loatawithiel, in the same 
constrained way, “you will elevate a comnioa 
menial to the dignity of chdtedaine? The 
vagaries of King Cophetua may be all very well 
in romance, but in real life they are apt to 
seem ridiculous, Mordred.” 

“You try me too far,” Sir Mordred returned 
with forced serenity, “I can bear a good deal, 
mother; but there are limits at Ry times ra a 

‘s forbearance. My sweghHagel is no meni 
man 8 for y et, MOR ’ 


Sa, 0 Uae » oy 
Se = . 


in sheer despair of ever finding more sttitable 
and congenial employment—she consented to 
come to Grayladies as your maid. She is beau- 
tiful, more than beantiful ; she bas received the 
education of  gentlewoman ; he: mind is abso- 
lutely that of a gentlewoman. There is no 
crime in being compelled to earn one’s dail 

bread, when one must either work or fe 
suppose? Neither is there any crime,” concluded 
the headstrong young man illogically, “in ‘our 
strong, true affection for each other.” ; 

“ She leaves Grayladics to-morrow,” @ed Lady 
Lucilla passionately. ‘‘She shall never remain 
here with me,” 

“You appear to forget that Grayladies is my 
house, dear mother, and not yours,” young Sir 
Mordred answered firmly. ‘ Hazel remains here 
—under your kindly protection, I hope—until E 
return from Britteny ; then, if all be well——” 

“Ab, no, no!” cried the unhappy mother, 
“ she is no fit mate for youl It never shall be, 
Mordred---I swear it, What will the world say 
cf such a thing, of a disgrace so lasting to the 
honour of the Lostwithiels? Happen what may, 
Mordred—you never ehall marry this Hazel 
Hope!” 2 pon 

And then in the next moment, 
and passion alike forsaking her™ 
Lostwitbiel had dropped heavily 
by the painted window, and givege 
hysterical outburst of RAG * 

This sudden helpless paroxysm of*we 
too much for young Mordred. They 
it softened him, cooled his choler, x 
and effectually than aught else co 

He kwvelp there at his mothe 
possessed himselfvof her trembling wh 
the rare jewels adorning them hed 
gloom and caught the pale light of. the peeping 

a .. 













stara. “hic 

A bat flew past the’g! 
ment; the ae Men ‘ ‘ 
‘oreeper tapped with a ghostly .6 upon the 
reed outside, 5 ren 
Auds by: degrees the mother’s sobs were 
cal ‘ ; , 

Earnes and clear were the t of the young 
man’s voice as they rose and fell, ndw gevile, 
now impassioned, on the.hushed twilight of that 
meméyable, June night—earmest ‘and clear and 
eloquent, with the true elog ‘of love, as, 
kneeling, he pleaded with Lady Lucilla for the 
papetegen of himself and Hazel 

n the end he prevailed, end his victory wa? 
jwon ; Lady Lucilla having consented reluctantly 
to regard the young girl, Hazel, for the future 
aa the promised bride of her much- beloved son-— 
to take the orphan under her special protection— 
to look upon her, indeed, in every wise as & 
sacred trust until Sir Mordred himself should 
return from Brittany to claim her at his mother’s 
hands. 

And on the next day, at sunrise, well provided 
with the artist’s goods and chattels that his sou! 
delighted in, and with a heart once more as light 
as the beautiful morning air, Sir Mordred Lost- 
withiel set out from Grayladies. 

But the shadow of a dreadful blight was 
hovering already around the walls of that grand 
old home of his. 





CHAPTER II. 
“WHAT HAVB YOU DONE WITH HER?” 


Lrg on the evening of that day of Sir Mordred 
Lost withiel’s departure from Grayladies, the young 
girl Hazel Hope was found to be missing. ‘ 

Someone—one of the domestics—had seen Ler 
wandering listlessly in the park as the sun was 
setting, and she had taken the winding path lead- 

down to the river. 

y Lucilla, who had walked outin the grounds 
after dinner, and who had likewise taken the 
river path in the evening twilight, returned to 
the house when it had become quite dark to iv- 





quire for Hazel Ho: . 
Whe had need of the girl's services, hér Iadyship 
announced coldly. then it was that Hazel 
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The news spread hither and thither like wild 
fire. 

Before ten o’clock on that self-same night the 
whole surrounding neighbourhood had got hold of 
the startling tale—namely, that Hazel Hope, the 
beautiful young maid at Grayladies, who had 
been in the service of her ladyship for so short a 
time, yet concerning whose fair fame the tongues 
of country gossips had already been busy enough, 
had disappeared most mysteriously from the great 
house —had disappeared, in fact, no one for cer- 
tain could tell how or whither ! 

Ib was proved that she had taken nothing with 
her ; she had left no clue behind, . 

‘She was gone—-she had vanished—and the rest 
could be only conjecture. 

Then something was whispered about the 
dangerous stream which bordered the hilly. park 
at Graoyladies and rushed through the village. of 

iwynne ; but the dark suggestion was scoffed at, 
laughed to scorn, because Gwynne folk, of course, 
were not so obtuse that they could not amongst 
them all put two and two together—especially 
when the facts of the case were as plain to the 
understanding as the nose on a man’s face, Not 
they indeed | 

This narrow. curving river, it was true, had 
long since gotten for itself an evil mame, notwith- 
standing its picturesque beauty.and bright sur- 
roundings generally ; for its deep inyisible bed 
was known to be rugged with many a treacher- 
ous boulder and sunken trunks of fallen trees, 
down beneath which lurked holes muddy and 
fathomless and ‘horrible, with many a swift 
circling eddy sweeping over ita restless bosom, as 
it rushed and leaped between steep, wooded banks 
on its course tothe distant sea, 

One cold dark December night, when Mordred 
Lostwithiel was a boy, a pedler had missed his 
way about a hundred yards or so beyond the 
village, and had fallen headlong into the churn- 
ng water. ; , 

His cries for help were piteous, but ‘Assistan 
had arrived too late, His hat was picked up 
some miles down the stream, but the body was 
never seen again. 

Three years later, # little child, playing slong 
the broken bank, tripped on a pebble and vanished 
in & moment, oy ow 4. 

The foaming eddies, closed arotind the, little 
white face, the noisy leaping water dashed down 
the poor little fighting hands and drowned the 
puny cries. 

The search for the corpse extended..over, many 
days ; but it was abandoned at last in sheer 
despair, aud the world jogged gn again as veual, 

As the natives of the place. said to each other 
at the time, fhe hed of the river could Keep its 
secrets well, Therefore, if Hazel Hope, perchance 
grown weary of living, had sought oblivion deep 
own there among the boulders and long. datk 
waving water-weeds, ib was more than prebable 
that the good folk of Gwynne had seen the last 
of her, alive or dead, 

But this of course was all nonsense—complete 
nonsense | a 

Had not Sir Mordred Lostwithiel himself de- 
parted from the neighbourhood only on that very 
morning? Pray, what in the world more likely, 
then, than that the girl, acting secretly on some 
previous understanding between them, should 
follow his instructions and join him in. the 
evening ? 

Those sly, quiet girls were always the worst at 
bottom—evidently she had manceuvred, and 
manceuvred very cleverly, to catch the fancy of 
the young lord of Gragladies with her preity, 
dark, Spanish-looking face and slender shape. 

And, pray, too, would she be fool enough to 
expect Sir Mordred to marry her! demanded 
Gywnne indignantly, : 

Why, the minx ought to be caught, brought 
back, and tarred and feathered for her paina, as 
va cmpple and a arg to other 

maids of her class who might perha 
as flightily inclined ! . he 

So great commotion was occasioned throughout 

Hea by the curious disappearance of Foval 
- dH 


The*last. thing that night Lady Lucilla eum-, 


Moned the kousekeeper——Mrs, Comfort by name 
nda native of Gwynne—to; her dressing-room, 


and spoke to the trusty old servant concerning 
Hazel Hope, 

The apartment was dim ; there was only one 
taper burning on the table. Nevertheless, even 
in the subdued light of the room, worthy Mrs. 
Comforti was literally dumb-founded at the 
expression on her mistress’s face—at her mien 
altogether. 

“Never let me hear the girl’s name mentioned 
again in this house,” Lady Lucilla Lostwithiel 
aid, in a strange hollow voice, “In my hearing 
never Jet it be breathed again. Do you hear? 
Do you understand, Mrs. Comfort?” said Lady 
Lucilla sternly, ‘I wish you to let the servants 
know from me that henceforward I will dismiss 
on the spot the first of them, either man or 
woman, who dares to speak to me of Hazel Hope. 
That is all, Mrs. Comfort. You may go.” 

And Mrs. Comfort, scared well-nigh out of her 
wits, crept down to the servants’ hall, and told 
the men and maids assembled there that ihe 
disgrace which Sir Mordred Lostwithiel had 
brought down upon his house had turned her 
proud ladyship’s luxuriant fair hair to tresses of 
dismal gray ! 

Perhaps the only person who believed abso- 
lutely in the innocence of Sir Mordred J.ost- 


friend of the family. He alone, perhaps, snd no 
one else in Gwynne. 

“He is not the lad to do so bad a thing,” 
Mr. Chester said to himeelf, thoughtfully, ‘I'll 
never believe it. He's too much like his poor 
father to commit so base an act. The boy may 
be careless, a little selfish perhaps, ‘a dreamer of 
dreams’; but somehow I cannot bring myself to 
fancy that young Mordred Lostwithiel’ would 
ever deliberately wrong a woman. No---there 
must be some other solution somewhere to this 
riddle of the disappearance of Hazel Hope |” 


* * > ” * 


Lady Lucilla had become an altered woman, 
and the change in her was in every way remark- 
able 

She shut herself pp at Grayladies and would 
see no one. 

People called there, but she sent them away 
and would have none of them. 

It was whispered at last freely in Gwynne that 
Sir Mordred’s disgrate and dishonour were break 
ing the proud mother’s heart. Ab any rate, it 
was known everywhere-—aod the fact was com- 
mented upon freely—that sorrow and suffering 
had turved gray, quite gray, the once-beautiful 
fair hair of the Lady Lucilla. She had loved the 
lad so fondlypeaid everybody, had been so proud 
of him, his talents and_his looks—it was 
most grievous, indeed, to realize so soon that he, 
her, darling, was no better than other men! 
| Not eyen. to Valentine Chester was Lady 
Lucilla visible. She could see no one, absolutely 
no one, a8 yet—she was too prostrated, she sent 
him word. 
| Thinking to comfort, her somewhat, he wrote 
and, told her, that. he, at. least, scorned to 
believe that Sir Mordred could be guilty of 
the gross sin imputed to him, and that, he— 
Valentine Cheater—would be glad, when con- 
venient, to talk the matter quietly over with her 
ladyship. 

But at this kindly suggestion, strange to tay, 
Lady Lucilla, Lostwithiel became more obdurate, 
more sternly emphatic than ever, in her assertion 
that her privacy should noé be intruded upon— 
not even by Valentine Chester. 

Why could nob le around her leave her 
alone in her grief, cried vehemently, and not 
pester her with, distasteful commiseration ? 

A fortnight had gone by, and July was now 
come, ‘The gossips in Gwynne—the first novelty 
of the strange: affair mping pore wemn grecduplly 
growing weary of the subject of Hazel Hope. 

Lady Lucilla sat by the open lattice in her 
sanctum upstairs; an apartment built in a 
western tower, which served her.as study and 
boudoir in one, resting her head very wearily 
upon her hand, 
| Her face. was, pale and haggard-—that once- 
heautiful pen hair of hers was indeed as 

as ashes. 





_ The last two weeks bad aged her terribly, She 














looked like a woman upon whom some mysterious 
blighting influence had descended suddenly 

The dusk was settling over the land. The 
sky, with a blood-red haze still veiling the fading 
west, was growing more darkling with overy 
minute, 

In the purple gloom, in the Dutch garden 
under her high window, the grasshopper wag 
chirping a welcome to the night, And from the 
sombre masses of ivy which garlanded the battle 
menta of Grayladies a waking owl was locting ab 
the slowly-rising moon. 

The turbulent rush of the river could be heard 
distinctly in this turret-chamber of Lady 
Lucilla’s, but the wild stream itself could not bi 
seen, 

Lady Lucilla herself heard it as she sat there ; 
aud, so hearing, she ghivered violently. 

Heaven help me |” she cried, with a passionate 
gesture, “am { never to know peace in this world 
again |” 

She leaned over the broad stone sill of the 
casement, and raised her haggard eyes skyward. 

Great banks of murky and lurid clouds were 
rolled athwart the heavens, engulfing the spot 
where the sun had gone down. 

From. out that threatening looking mass a 


withiel, was Valentine Chester—the egené and | flaming brand or shafs had appeared, which, alk 


zigzag, seeroed to cleave those frowning heavens 
for leagues, like that sword of fiame described 
by Milton at the eastern gate of Paradise. 

Yet how calm, how wondrously grand and 
lovely, was the aspect of the parting day } 

How hot and feverish with a burning unrest 
was the troubled, anxious soul of the Lady 
Lucilla! 

“Oh, if I might only die,” she moaned aloud, 
“ before my boy returns!” 

She swept the gray hair from her temples, and 
rose to pace the room ; but suddenly stood quite 
still in the centre of it, her hand pressed tightly 
to her heart. 

Footsteps had traversed the neat Dutch garden 
below, and had entered the house by the tower 
door. 

A few moments only elapsed, and those same 


| swift footsteps were upon the stairs—-in the 
| corridor leading to the tower-—ovtside the very 
| door of the apartment itself. 


Lady “Lucilla Lostwithie’ stood there as if 
turned. into stone, her jips apart, her eyes 
dilating, aad with both lands now pressed upon 
her bosom, 

And then young Sir Mordred, all travel-stained 
and strange-looking, his blue eyes vengeful, his 
face aa white as death, crossed the threshold ina 
astride and demanded his promised wife. 

“Mother,” said he sternly, with no word of 
greeting, “ what have you done with.her? Where 
is Hazel Hope?” 

With a great effort Lady Lucilla composed 
herself — suntmoned to her aid a_ desperate 
gtrength ard nerve which verily were super- 
buman. 

Her heart within her yearned.to throw_ herself 
upon the breast of her eon, to cling to'Qim, to 
weep out the awful burthen of her misery then 
and there in his arms, 

But there was something in the white set 
features of Sir. Mordred Lostwithiet which jor- 
bade even the shadow of a caress 

“ Where is Hazel Hope? What. have you done 
with her {” he demanded again, 

“It is—-surely it is for me to ask you that 
pertinent question, Mordred,”. his mother re 
turned, her back to the fading Hght of evening. 
“T ask you—-what have you done with Hazel 
Hope?” 

He came a step nearer to hor, and grasped her 
trembling arm ; and then, bendin: his head, he 
peered with keen bright searching eyes ivto his 
mother’s averted face. 

In an instant he saw there and understood 


the marked and dreadful changes which had- 


come over it, ' 

He flung her from him with something like & 
curse. 

* And so to shield. yourself, you would 
tax me with a sin which never was mine!” 
cried the young man, in aceents of biiter scorm 
' “Merciful heaven, I-never dreamed that you 


} who kore me could be guilty of go black an 
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iniquity! What have you done with my dar- 
ling Where isshe, I say # 
“ Ever since I Jeft you, you have sent me no 


word of tidings of her. Ever since I left you, 
mother, you have maintained towards me a 
silence so unnatural, so altogether inexplicable, 
as to demand now the strictest, the minutest 


explanation. 

“T am here now to ask you for that explana- 
tion. I have returned without warving te claim 
from your protection—mistrusting it--my pro- 
mised bride, Hazel Hope.” 

The mistress of Grayladies lifted her bowed 
thead, and extended to Sir Mordred her beseech- 


ing hands, 

Her face in the gloaming was as the face of a 
dead woman. 

But the young man recoiled from all contact 
with those outstretched hands with a movement 
of infinite horror, 

Perceiving and realising this, a low cry of 
anguish broke from his mother’s lips. 

“She is not here,’ Lady Lucilla answered, 
in accents bruken and indistinct. “She vanished 
—<disappeared from Grayladiee, Mordred—on— 
on the very came night that—that you crossed 
to Frauce. I--I thought—we all thought— 
indeed every un Gwynne Seagheel-—thab— 
that she—~-’ 

She ceased, aud the words died away in ber 
parched throat. 

She could not, in Ais presence, force herself 
to utter the barren lie. 

Moreover, perhaps, she felt, knew instinctively, 
that, even were it uttered, it would never, alas, 
for a montent be credited by the pitiless young 
avenger before her ! 

His next words petrified Lady Lucilla. 

“ Well, so be it,” Sir Murdred said then, with 
the sternness and soleranity of a judge who is 
about to pass on a felon the inexorable last sen- 


tence of the law. “ You have sought your own 
fate. Vor now—for now, mother, we part for 
ever, you and I, on this side of eternity, at 
least, 

“To-night I turn my back on Grayladies, 


never again, J pray, t 
as my life shall Isst. 

“| deem it rightly an accursed house, a most 
accursed house, I say—it has become, every 
stone of it, uuspeakably abhorrent tome, I give 
up the old place entirely to you as a sanctuary 
aud refuge from the world wherein to spend the 
wemainder of your days. 

“On earth we shall never meet again. 
etrangers to each other henceforward. 

‘I go forth into the world to seek—forgetful- 
acse, 

“You remain here alone, 1 should trust—to 
repent 

“The exceeding love that I once felt for you, 
oh, my mother,” the young man said, with 
intensest sorrow, the passion fading out of his 
accusing eyes, “ is lying as it were stricken mor- 
tally —killed—dead at the bottom of my heart, 
mever to be revived. 

“Yes, all that boundless and exceeding great 
dove which once I so trustfally bore you, oh, my 
hhapless mother,” he went on pathetically, “ is 
now goue from my sou! for ever aod ever ! 

* Nothing but a nameless loathing remains, 

** Do you wonder—can you complain ? 

“Ah, no—you do not, you cannot ! 

“* Nevertheless, now, when we are parting /rom 
each other as completely as though grim death’s 
decree itself were making the gulf and severance 
between us, I pray you will remember in the 
daye to come that my last words were meant in 
kindness, albeit not in forgiveness. I pray that 
Heaven”—very gently and reverently, “ may 
have mercy on your soul, and gravt you the 
pardon ultimately that I can never speak myself. 
Mother—farewell! |” 

He turned to reach the door as he spoke. 

But Lady Lucilla was on the floor at his feet. 

She wound her arms about his knees, She 
kissed his feet ; her imploring upturned eyes, in 
vain, sought those sorrowful relentless ones above 
her. 

“Have mercy, Mordred—-have pity!” she 
gasped, with difficulty. “You do not know all 
-—you have not heard-—you cannot guess ——” 


return to the place so long 


We are 


But, stooping, he loosened pitifully but firmly 
those desperately-elinging arms, and got himself 
free of them without another word, 

As Sir Mordred Lost vithiel went out from the 
ery of his unhappy mother—went out from 
t, as Lady Lucilla weil understood, and from her 
sight on earth, for evermore—she fel! prone along 
the floor of that chamber in the tower, and, tear- 
| lese, lay there moaning that her life was done. 
| Mor it was a wretchedness, a despair, beyond 
| the relief of tears. 

Tt was a wound in her heart go grievous, so 
deadly, beyond the hope of fall cure. 

And the grasshopper, in the quiet old Dutch 
garden below, still chirped his evensong,fand the 
dusk deepened, and the darkness closed in. 

As the dew began to fall the nightingale found 
his voice, and by-and-by the ight splashed 
the cold granite walls of Grayladies and quivered 
over the ghostly-rustling ivy as it stirred in the 
rising breeze. 

Then the owl sallied forth from the battle- 
ments to make night hideous, and to tell the 
sleeping earth that the old home had become 
accursed. 

All nature around Grayladies seemed to know 
on that stilly, awful night that— 


“ Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide— 
Careless tenants they ! 


“ All within is dark as night ; 
In the windows is no light, 
And nv murmar at the door, 
So frequent on its hinge before.’ 





And the great old trees and the moon-splashed 
ivy together seemed to sigh and whisper in 
concert,—— 


* Close the door, the shutters close, 
Or through the windows we shall 
nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark deserted house. 


“ Come away ; no more of mirth 
Is here or merry-making sound. 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shali fui! again te ground.” 


(To be continued.) 








TWO MARRIAGES. 


—:0!-— 
CHAPTER XV.—(continued.) 


© Wuo would think,” quoth Mrs, Bint to her- 
self, ‘that she and I were sisters-in-law once 
upon atime. Ah! perhaps she thinks I have 
forgotten that circumstance, but I have not, 
Poor Peter ! if he had only lived to enjoy this 
money instead of this Gilbert Veruon who has 
lenty ! Ican't teke to Mr. Vernon, with all 
bis geod looks, He thinks no end of him- 
eelf and of his wife, or I am greatly mistaken. He 
is always tied to her apron string. I can never 
get a word with her alone; perhaps he thinks I 
am not a fitting companion for his precious 
Georgie! He looked like thunder when I was 
telling her that story of the Farrington scandal, 
and how Mrs, Jones was followed all the way to 
Rome by her busband, and how he was ready to 
take her back and allthat. I could see that my 
lord did not like it at all. I suppose he knows 
nothing of Peter. Grace told me she had made 
her promise. Poor Peter! Well, he was not a 
man, but he was pleasant; and I thought I 
was putting a fine thing in his way when J pointed 
out the ngest Grey girl. And who ever 
would FF ecg ite that shy, silent, scraggy 
creature to see her now? Peter himself would 
hardly know her, for now she is uot only an 
heiress, but a beauty. The Vances say she paints, 
but whatever else she may do that’s a libel.” 
These were a few of Mrs. Bint’s busy thoughts 
as she made her way on foot to the hotel where 
the Vernons were stopping. - 
She had timed this visit well. She would find 
her former friend alone, she knew ; for were not 
their husbands now closeted together in Mr. 





Bint’s own office? — 





“Georgie, dearest,” embracing her with effu- 
sion, “so glad to see you and to find you b 
yourself. I’ve been longing to have a chat with 
you all alone, and I never havea chance, That 
husbaod of yours can’t let you out of his s‘ght. 
eh? He is up at our house now, so I thought I 
would just come down have a téte d.-téle 
and a good talk about old times.” 

Georgie coloured, and her heart beat fast. 

There were some — with old 
times from which she as sensitively as if 
~ were scorching flames, ; 

ow she looked back on the pact from the 
elevation of a truly happy home, when she saw 
in her mind’s_ eye Gilbert and the children’s 


She told herself she bad been a foolich, weak, 
half-witted girl that day she had p her- 
self to Peter; that he had no right~to have 
claimed her so su and so entirely, knowing 
the full amp ny the step he was taking, which 
she did not ; t in her heart she had never 
truly cared for him. 

Her feelings were a mixture of sentimental ro- 
mance and flattered vanity, that she had never 
really loved anyone but Gilbert—Gilbert, whose 
very voice could make her heart beat, and her 
colour ebb and flow. 

What a lucky girl she was to be his wife! 
Sometimes she told herself Providence had been 
too good to her, she was too happy ; these last 
four years were like a delightful dream. Would 
life always run so smoothly——would such com- 
plete unalloyed contentment last ? 

“T never saw anyone so much changed as you 
are, Georgie, by your second i You 
are so much younger in your ways, have so much 
to as Se yourself ; a Mr. Vernon - 
brightened you up. I suppose,” dropping 
voice suddenly, “he knows nothing of Peter and 
marriage ! 


your first - her sharply. 
“Nothing !” returned other, with an 
effort. 


"1 believe you promised Grace never to reveal 
> marriage at the registry-office, did you 
not ” 

“Yes! I did more, I swore it on the Bible. 
Oh! howI wish I bad not. I hate to have such 
& secret from my husband. I can’t bear to think 
of it. Though it’s no actual harm,” clasping her 
hands together restlesaly. 

“WNo—no harm, but he would not like to 
think he had, unknown to himself, matried + 
widow, would he?” . . 

——— made s gesture of hurried assent, an 
then said,— 4 

“I begged and implored Grace to absolve me, 
and she eaid she wouldeome day. I told her that 


when I gave her the promise I did it when I was 
in ed spirits, and did nob care whether I 
was dead or alive. I-gave it to her om the im 


pulse of the moment. Justi as I married Peter,” 
staring straight before her as che spoke. 

“You married Peter on the impulse of the 
moment?” echoed Mrs. Bint. “I thought you 
were madly in love with him.” 

“Twas not,” passionately, “I liked him, he 
flattered me ; he was a clever man of the world, 
I an unusually raw, unsophisticated, credulous 
girl, younger even than my years; he was 
eloquent and persuasive and easily worked upon 
me. I was wax in his handa, but,” with firmly 
set lips, ‘* he would not do it now, if it all came 
over again, and I was this day twenty-four, and 
still unmarried.” 

“Then your present husband is, of couree, ai! 
that is perfect ” said Mrs. Bint, with a hidden 
sneer, 

** All that is peered in my eyes,” responded 
the other, stoutly. 

‘*How very satisfactory. Long may it last ! 
Well, now, I have something for you, that I 
found quite recently, among Grace's letters in 
her See,” producing a sealed envelope, 
and turning over to the superecription, “it is for 
™ I could not very well give it to you before 

the presence of Mr. Vernon, for something 
tells me that it is about Peter.” 

“Oh! give it to me,” cried Georgie, almost 
snatching it from her. ‘ Perhaps——-” 

At this critical moment the door opened wide, 
and her present lord and master made his 
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appearance, As he politely accosted her visitor, 
Georgie, with a horrible sense of guilt, quickly 
secreted the letter in her pocket, and turned a 


face of smiles won her husband ; but 
he had been than i Although 
he feigned com: ignorance he had been per- 


wen yresily tgdted uheat exciutahag thee Mea 
was tated about something —that 
Bint, whom he mistrusted and detested, had sur- 
reptitiously given her a letter she had hastily 
er e had seen everything. What did 
it mean 


CHAPTER XVL. 


Mas. Vernon took the earliest opportunity of 
reading her mysterious letter alone —alone in her 
own ncn hy with the ped ropes hemp 
to have burning in 

but she never had a safe chance of opening t 
till evening. It began, quite abruptly, as 


follows :—= 


“You know, dearest Georgie, that I have 
heart-disease may die at any moment, with- 
out an instant’s Aer to You know also that I 
hold a promise of yours, from which I intend to 
oper he as you wish it so much. In case I 
die suddenly, and without having done so, I leave 
thia letler, and in it I give you my free and abso- 

ute permission to break the bond that once 
bound you to our family. You wil/, I am sure, 
hasten to make use of this, and I believe—though 
not being married myself I cannot say—that 
there should be no secrets between man and wife, 
and this one regarding Peter is the solitary secret 
between you and your husband. If you would 
be guided by me you would let the secret 
remain where it is, buried in your bosom and 
mind, and to know that you were ever the 
wife of such a reprobate as my brother Peter 
would lower you in Mr. Vernon's eyes—Mr, 
Vernon, who looks upof you as somet! bat 
little beneath the angels, as pure as the mornin; 
dew. How can you ever make him understan 
that you, who are so utterly different now, were 
then a shy, impulsive, easily led girl, whom my ex- 
perienced brother married for some wholly myate- 
rious reason—whom he used to turn round his 
little finger, whom he never cared for. He only 
was capable of caring for himself. Do not tell Mr, 
Vernon that you were ever Peter Blaine’s wife. 
This is my last advice to you. 

“ Perhaps I seem bitter regarding Peter, but 
2 word I am going to write down is goapel 
cruth ; you may and will believe it. When your 
eyes are resting on this paper on which my hand 
now rests I shall be lying in the grave. Peter 
was our only brother—my mother’s idol, poor 
woman { Many and many a heartache he gave 
her. We too, at first, were very proud of our 
good-looking brother ; not fond. Fow can you 
be fond of one who has‘ no regard for you, and 
says so, and makes a boast of having no feelings ? 

“Peter got into trouble, came back from one 
ood berth after another, full of complaints and 
dissatisfaction, and drowned in debt. My father 
made great inroads in his fortune—ay, and in 
sure—to ‘comfort my mother and to appeace 
feter, At lash he saw it was no use; he might 
a8 well try to ladle out the sea with an oyster shell 
a3 to keep Peter straight, and he told him 
solemnly he had had his last penny. Of course 
Peter did not believe him, but father was firm 
for once, and Peter's frantic letters and mother’s 
tears were of no use. Then our brother and 
your former husband forged my uncle’s name for 
aine hundred pounds, and fled the country. You 
have heard him of his trip to Africa t—it 
Was on that occasion. You can imagine our dis- 
grace. I felt as iff was guilty myself. We 
hushed it all up, as best we could, and my 
father made a great struggle, and paid up the 
nice hundred pounds, To show you that this 
+: true T encloge the very bill—the forgery. My 
urcle gave if imto my father's hands. Were 
Peter still alive ‘this piece of paper would 

‘aneport him. There are one or two pe ple 
®al. living who, I am traly ashamed to say, can 
testify ty our disgrace This business nearly 


would not allow Peter to be mentioned. But 
he came home, that\jime you kuew him, as if 
nothing had happened, and mother went on her 
bended knees to father to let her see her only 
son. He did, as you are aware. He passed his 


time in pretending to make love to you. He 


of such a man to Mr, 
perjury was not hia only crime, 
believe me. If your husband is not a mere 
country bumpkin (and that he is not) he must 
have heard about town of the many evil deeds, 
in ways I need not mention, of the notorious 
Peter Blaine. Be by me, and do not 
raise the curtain of the past. 
“ Ycur sincerely attached friend, 
“ Grace Biarng.” 


Out of the envelope fell a thin, long strip of 
per like a cheque. It was the bill She 
Serial ie ith dedi: bn & th tes onina thacger 
oys combustible. She had an ides of throwing it 
into the fire, but on second thoughts she placed 


it and this warning and release from her dead 
friend back into their 
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The excitement of the trial, the repetition of it 

“again in London, to some extent turned 

the current of her thoughts and blunted her 
first good intentions. 

She resolved (oh, fatal intention !) to put off 
her confession—she called it that to herself— 
until they had come home for Christmas, and 
m3 all by themselves at the Manor with the two 

ren. Then she would tell all; not now 
among this turmoil and bustle, and when she 
scarcely had a moment with Gilbert alone. 
tmas was near at hand-~a good season- 
able Christmas—but it is not to be spent alone, 
as Georgie had hoped. No, Lizzie Fane (who 
had gracefully accepted the situation of ie’s 
cousin by marriage, and who hated her as bitterly 
as only & woman can hate a successful and happy 
rival) had written a gushing letter, offering her- 
self for a fortnight if they would have the 
charity to take her in. 

What could be said? Georgie would have 
given a great deal to say “No,” but it was im- 
— and, moreover, Gilbert did not dislike 

izzie half as cordially as his wife could have 
wished. No, not at all; he was quite tolerant of 
her now. He had won his battle once upon a 
time, and thought Lizzie had: forgiven and for- 
gotten, because she was elaborately good-natured, 
and talked to him of old times with her heart ia 
her eyes, and made herself thoroughly at home 
at the Manor, saying occasionally,— 

“T hope, Gilbert, dear, you don’t think me too 
free and easy, but I keep forgetting; and once 
upon a time,” sighing, ‘‘this was my dear old 
home,” and then she would pretend to wink away 
a tear. 

Gilbert assured her eagerly thut “she was as 
weldome as if it was her own home still,” but 
Georgie did not endorse these hoepitable senti- 
ments, She knew that the serpent was not 
crushed, and that if it was in Miss Fane's power 
to do her harm in any way Miss Fane would not 
lose the opportunity. Although she kissed her, 
stroked her hair, praised her face and her clothes, 
and her housekeeping, there was a ring of false 
nese about it all that G ie, with her quick 
women’s wit, could detect, but that was com- 
pletely lost on Gilbert, though sometimes he 
would say,~- 

J can’t think why you dislike Lizzie so! 
She seems awfully fond of you, and she adores 
the boys.” 

“Yes, she really adores the boys and does her 
best to spoil them, but that you know, Gilbert, 


“Fora very good reaton—quite sufficient for 
any woman -—~because I am your wife.” 





broke my mother’s heart, and for years father 
’ 


a 


Gilbert coloured, and exclaimed, “ Now, really, 


is because they are your children. She hates ; 
me!” 

“Nonsense, nonsense! Why should she hate 
you?” 





| 
| 





G., you are going too far—upon my word you 

;” but he had an uneasy conviction that 
there was something in what G. said all the 
time. 

He was half-flattered, half-sorry for Lizzie 
She had no friends (for which she had to thank 
her tongue) ; she was growing skinny and passé 
and she had av settled home. If she liked to 
come down to them for a while let her ; as far 
as he was concerned she was welcome. 

It never, never for a moment, entered his head 
that his beautiful Georgie could be jealous of his 
cousin; but she was. She hated to see them 
playing chess, which Lizzie mancuvred for every 
evening ; and when Georgie bad to sit by work- 
ing or reading as mute as a mouse, or when she 
went up to look at the boys asleep she hated to 
know that Lizzie was discussing her or hinting at 
things abou: her in her absency, 

She had s very bad cold, and could uot joiu 
them riding, and thus long téte-d-téte ridea ensued 
—longer in Georgie’s mind than in reality—and 
poor Georgie wovid sit wish her knitting in her 
lap, her face pressed to the window, watching 
feverishly for their return. She saw them dis- 
mount; she saw Lizzie languidly drop herself 
into Gilbert’s arms, and remain there much 
longer than the occasion warranted (in Georgie’s 
opinion), 

She noticed that in playful little arguments 
Lizzie did battle always on Gilbert’s side, and 
infused as much as possible a real element of 
unpleasantness into what was alwaye 2 joke 

ore. 

She with her own eyes saw Lizzie pick up 
Alick and kiss him passionately, and say to 
Gilbert, —- 

“lL adore this child! He is my favourite,”—~ 
kissing him again—‘ becauze he is a Vernon,” — 
kisses ~- ‘because he is like you !’-~kissez. 
* Jack" —contemptuously—“ is like his mother.” 

“And Jack ie my boy for that reason,” said 
his father, instantly picking him up. 

Georgie was tanling in the doorway of the 
library, and hesrd and sawall. These two had 
just come in from their afternoon ride, and had 
been waylaid in the hall by the children. 

The frost and snow set in nowin good earnest, 
and Georgie’s cold showed no prospect of mend- 
ing. She was still a prisoner to the house, busy 
with many and various preparations for Christ- 
mas, and little. “surprises” for Gilbert and the 
boys. 

Gilbert and Lizzie had gone out skating early in 
the afternoon, and Georgie, who had been hard- 
working as long as the light lasted, was now sit- 
ting at the fire in the full light of the blazing 
logs, gazing into the embers, her chin resting on 
her hand, and making, notwithstanding her cold, 
avery pretty picture, She wae thinking that it 
was time to ring the bell for tea, and to take a 
last look-out across the pleasure-ground te see if 
they were ever coming home. 

They would take the short cut actiss the 
pleasure.ground, of course ; and she got up slowly 
and walked over to one of the windows, which 
was French, and opened full-length into a veran- 
dah that rau round the side of the house. 

She atvod locking intently out across the snow 
and along a familiar broad walk for some seconds. 
No, not a sign of the two black figures, who cught 
to be in sight. She had a little pencil in her 
hand, which just then slipped through her finger 
and fell on the soft carpet at her feet, For some 
seconds she searched in vain, her hands travelling 
to and fro over the carpet. 

“Tt is hardly worth the trouble,” she mentally 
exclaimed, getting up from her stooping position 
once more, and being suddenly aware that there 
was a shadow or something just outside the 
window. 

She glanced out, and what did she behold on 
the other side? The face—the face of Peter 
Blaine !—immovable, looking at her through the 
window-pane ! 

For a few seconds she stood riveted to the 
earth, breathless and bloodiess, held in the fasci- 
nation of that stony gaze. It was his ghost !— 
aud then she fell forward helpless snd insensib!s 
up~n the floor. 


Mr. Vernon and Georgie, coming in cold and 
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wagry from their walk in the snow, entered the 
little drawing-room. 

There was 2 chair before the fire, but it was 
empty ! 

Where was she? Her bell had been rung; tea 
and lights were ordered, and inquiries instituted 

he mistress of the house 

She was not to be found in the nursery nor her 
own room, nor the boudoir. Stay, what was that 
at the end of the room, lying in a lump, as it 
were, beneath the window : 

It was Georgie, in a dead faint, Such a thing 
was uuknown to happeu to her in all her life 
before, and her husband was very seriously fright- 
ened, and showed it plainly—far too plainly to 
please that thin-lipped spectator, Miss Fane. 

He made just as much fuss about her, and was 
just as idiotically fond of herasz ever. Shp could 
not, conceal this hateful fact from herself, 

Georgie waa laid on the sofa. No one was 
allowedto touch her but Gilbert himself. He 
chafed her hands, he bathed her temples, he 
brovght her round; whilst her maid held the 
restoratives, anti Lizzie looked on. 

She sat up at last, and pushed her damp hair 
back, and looked round her in a half-dazed way ; 
then she buried her face suddenly in the cushions, 
and a visible shudder shook her from head to 
foot. 

“What has happened to you? Tell me, 
Georgie, what is the meanimg of this? Come, 
now, sit up like a geod girl and take some of 
this.” 

“What? Ifit’s brandy I won't towch it!” 
opening her eyes once more, 
“Then have some sherry 

must,” 

On this she consented to put her lips to the 
glass, her gaze straying in a startled way all 
round the room, 

“She's going out of her mind,” ssid Miss Pane 
to herself, with a thrill of secret satisfaction. 
**She looke perfectly crazy,’ her eyes nearly 
starting out of her head, 

“ Now, Georgie,” said her husband, “give an 
account of yourself. What have you been 
about?” 

“Tcan’h tell you now-—not now,” she an- 
swered, fainthy 

“Oh, nonsense !” 

“T know you will only laugh et me!” look- 
ing at Lizzie, 

“No, no: T’— go bail she won't, nor I either.” 
Her maid had previously left the room. 

“Then listen, both of you, Gilbert and Lizzie, 
and don’t exclaim and say it was irnagination., 
I was alone here, standing at that far wiudow,” 
sitting up erect and pointing with a trembling 
finger. “I was looking for you, and then I 
dropped a pencil, and searched forit for a 
ninute ; and when I found it and stood up again 
there was a man looking in at the other side of 
the window, staring hard into my face, as close 
as youare tome! Gilbert!” she paused, breath- 
less, and shuddering. 

“Well, well, that’s nothing to frighten such & 
plucky girl as you are, G. You are not ao easily 
ipset as all that. It was some beggar or tramp. 
Vil have the shrubberies searched if that will 
content you,” eaid her husband, eoothingly. 

“No, never mind the shrubberies, Gilbert,” 
she said. ‘They would not find him. The man 
{ saw looking in through the window in the dusk, 
with his pale white face pressed against the glass 
vas a—a gentleman I knew lovg ago, who—who 
has been dead for years.” 


Try this, Now you 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Mi. P 


k. Peter Buatne had not been blown up in a 
boiler explogion on an Americen river-steamer, 
bat he had excellent reasons of his own at the 
time for wishing to lose his identity and change 
his name. 

He bad achieved a name in the States as 
Bisime the card-sharper, as Blaine the swindler, 
as Blaine who was too cute in some ways for 
even his sharp Yankee cousins, and it was 
absolutely mecessary to make a change in his 








individuality if he would live avy longer op 
other people and his wits. 

He bad been mixed up in one or two mun- 
pleasant scrapes. Money was tight; there was 
no more to he squeezed from his mother and 
Georgie, so he made up his mind to begin a 
wholly new career, and to bury the past and 
Peter Blaine. A maa of his resources had no 
difficulty whatever in the matter. 

An accomplice, for a few dollare, wrote to his 
father’s lawyers, aud forwarded the portmanteau, 
and @ paragraph in one or two American news- 
papers notified to his various victims thab Peter 
Blaine, who had so long preyed on them with his 
bland, d/asé manners and réle of wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, would trouble them no more, for he was 
dead 

Iustead of being defunct he was flourishing 
like a green bay-tree in Chicago, under the name 
of Percy Blunt, and reaping a golden harvest 
from those who were weak enough to be im- 
preaséd by his polished, insinuating manners and 
gentlemanly exterior. He had dyed hia hair and 
moustache, and considerably altered his appear- 


ance, 

Haviag made a very good thing in Chicago, and 
fearing to .overdo it, he moved on to San 
Francisco ; but here his elegant exterior was of 
no avail. Here he met with not a few of his own 
class. He got into quarrels. He got into 


| trouble through an unlacky “king” dropping 


out of his sleeve at n most unpropitious moment. 

He had a narrow escape of being lynched, for 
his furious companions bad no delicate scruples 
in such cases, and he escaped from California, 
just with his life, and no more. He was found 
out, and he was penniless. His luck had taken 
a bad turn now, and the journey was down, down, 
down ; he could not pull up ; vainly he cluuched 
at such strawa as former acquaintances, and 
begged for a small loan. 

As a rule these former acquaintances were 
straws, indeed, and left him to sink like a stone. 

He made his way to New York, and found bim- 
self, even with his wonderful amount of resources, 
destitute, glad to take any job for the sake of a 
few cents. 

The elegant, white-handed Peter was actually 
engaged as waiter in a low eating house—any- 

hing, as he said, tokeep soul and body together, 
~-when luck shone upon him once more. 

By a mere chance he picked up a paper—an 
English paper--that a customer had leit behind 
him ; and as Peter stood reading it, with a dirty 
napkin under his arm, his eyes fel upon this, in 
large letters at the head of one of the columns: 
“Conclusion of the Great Harvey Will Craze.” 
He read a few lines in a languid maneer, and 
then quite suddenly threw away his napkin, sat 
down, with his elbows on the table, the paper 
before him, his hands plunged in his hair, and 
greedily devoured the whole column, He read 
it all over twice, and then he made his mind up 
with his usual smartness. 

He would at once come to life as Peter Blaino, 
the husband of the heiress. True, that as far as 
he could make out, his widow-——he grinned at 


| the thought of it—had taken to herself a second 
| mate. But what of that; he, Peter Blaine, was 


her legal husband, the legal sharer in this thump- 
ing fortune—eighty-nine thousand pounds. lie 
repeated the amount to himself with unction. 
He would go home at once, trump up some 
plausible story-Georgie Grey wes always a silly 
little fool, who would believe anything he told 
her, including black wes white, He would have 


| no trouble with her, 


As to the second man--he looked at the paper 
for the name, This Vernon, he must be made to 
understand that he was one too mauy, and had 
better sheer off immediately. 

Peter wae then abruptly and imperiously re- 
called to his hateful antics, He hastily stuffed 
the paper into hia pocket, and hurried away to 
serve 8 new batch of arrivals, for he had wit 
enough to know that, although he had a prospect 
of thousands in the bush, the few dollars in hand 
were at present a vilal necessity. 

He never waited so badly in his life, nor 
made so many mistakes, bringing fish for meat 
and fruit for vegetables ; he broke tumblers, he 
@ropped plates—the cool, deft-headed English 





ie ato — 


waiter was mot himself this afterncoa, His 
employer swore hard, and looked at him hard— 
but no, he was not drunk. 

Tbat evening, his labours o'er, Peter repaired 
te a lew gambling-house. Would that he could 
diacount some of his coming fortune; but, alas! 
he bad only one dollar in his poeket, Fortune, 
who had turned her back on him for so long, 
was going to suile on him once more in earnest. 

Soon his dollar had increased to five, that five 
to twenty. It seemed that do as he would he 
could not lose, played he never eo rashly, He 
doubled, he trebled, and at last he rose from 
the table winner of sufficient money to pay his 
passage second-class to England, to purchase a 
good suit of clothes, and to keep him going in 
food and lodgings till, as he put it to himself, 
“he had time to leok about him and see how the 
land lay, and where Mrs, Blaine had taken up 
her residence.” 


* * * a 


It was Peter in the flesh that Georgie had 
seen at the window that dim December after- 
noon, and not his ghost ; he had some difficulty 


| in recogaizing her at first glance, Could it be 


possible, he ay himself, blankly, that this 

tty, eleganily dressed young woman came 
a teas face poner the glass, whilst he 
was hidden behind one heh the Lary thy the 
verandah, was actually that big-eyed, 5 - 
faced chit, whom e had made sure or 
rather, whose fortune he had made sure of, seven 
years ago! He couldscareely believe it, but be 
must, No wonder she had made a “ good match,” 
as they called it, with that face and figure. 

There was money ; everywhere he looked hia 
greedy eyes travelled over the far-stretching park, 
now covered with enow ; they tookin the interior 
of that most luxurious sitting-room with its roar- 
ing fire of loge, lighting up Persian carpets and 
silken curtains, paintings, couches, everything 
that wealth could command and taste suggest, 
He noted Georgie’s velvet dress, the diamond 
rings flashing on her fingera, as she leant her 
hauds against the window-eazh, 

‘‘ Come,” he said to himself, “ihis fellow 
Vernon has moaey ; the Fortune was not wanted 
here. I see my way tothe wholesum. I see my 
way toa very good thing. Meanwhile I'll just 
try the effect of my rea on Mrs, Vernon,” 
and as she stooped to search for the lost pencil- 
case he glided to the window, and when she raised 
her head, suddenly confronted her face to face, 
with the result that we have already seen. 

The nex day was Christmas Eve. Great were 
the preparations, the decking of holly and ivy all 
over the manor and in the ¢ghurch. Georgie had 
insisted on accom Lizzie to the latter 
edifice ; she declared that her cold was much 
better, that she was well wrapped up ; in short, 
that she would go, and nothing should prevent 
her, She felt that she must get out into the air 
ovee more ; this keeping indoors all day long 
had surely affected her mind, her very brain. It 
must have done so when she mistook some 
prowling beggar for the long deceased Peter 


, Blaine. 


She was resolved to struggle out and brave the 
elements, no matter how Gilbert. expostulated, 
objected ; and, in fact, became downriglt vexed 
at last, and left the house for the purpose of 
seeing the steward about the division of Christ- 
mas beef among the villagers, with his hands in 
his pockets; and his coat turned up, telling 
himeelf that “he ont ot ey what 
Georgie wae driving at ; but that a wilful woman 
must have her way?” d ghe had, pe. 

A little later she and cousin were tripping 
daintily over the snow in the direction of the 
charch, which stood in the confines of the park. 
Already it was full of busy workers, and lo 
wreaths of evergreens were being manufact 
in the aisles, branches of holly tied round the 
candlesticks, and bunches of Christmas roses 
being got ready for the font, the short, ruddy- 
faced rector walking from group to group, and 
giving praise, advice, and assistance ; the stern 
curate, very busy on a ladder, wich a hammer 
and nails, es on his part advised and assisted 
by half-a-doren young ladies, 

Mias Fane sat down in a pew, and looked about 
her and paused, and declared that “she had no 
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taste in these matters, but that it was all really 
very nice ; indeed, nearly as well done as if it 
was a London church,” which speech much 
affronted the rector’s wife, who ceased to im- 
portune the young lady for “a few new ideas.” 

Mrs, Vernon, on the contrary, threw herself 
into the business heart and soul; she was here, 
there, and ‘everywhere: she went up ladders ; 
she hammered; she made letters; she ‘‘did” 
the pulpit ; she accomplished the work of two. 

At last the decorations were finished ; the 
‘eaves and rubbish that strewed the aisles and 
pews swepb away; everything was ready for 
Christmas morning; avd the ru es repared to 
depart in a body, and the clerk turned the key in 
the door, for they were ail loitering for a few 
last words ig the porch and on the steps, and he 
was in haste te go home to his supper. 

“T see that, Miss Fane has gone, and you will 
have to cross.the park alone, Mrs. Vernon,” said 
the rector, politely. ‘ Allow me to escort you.” 

“Oh, dear, no!” with a repudiatory gesture 
with her muff. “Certainly not! What could 
possibly happen to me between this and our own 
hall door? Besides, it’s very likely that I shall 
meet Gilbert. Good-night everybody !” 

So saying she ran dowa the steps, and went 
across the churchyard to the little gate that 
opened into their own domains, 

It was. bright moonlight night ; the moon 
sailed overhead in the elear, frosty-looking 
heavens a8 bright as a large lamp ; the heavily- 
laden trees threw shadows on the white grtond 
the snow was deep, but hard and criep. 

Ih was a picturesque, still, ideal winter's 
evening—a Christmas Eve such as one sees 
pictured in illustrated papers and magazines, 
The park was large, the church a good half- 
mile from the house, which stood on an eminence, 
aud was Visible from agreat distance ; but Georgie 
could not see it now. She was welking through 
a kind of wood, or shrubbery, with thick bushes 
of laurels on either side, and bare branches 
stretching their long naked arms overhead, 

Still it was not dark—only a little dim. The 
moon made her way through the thin screen 
overhead, and lighted her path quite sufficiently. 
It was the loneliest bit of the vhole walk, but 
Georgie did not feel the least afraic 
brisk tramp across the park, the busy time she 
had spent among her fellow-parishioners, had 
res her good, and cleared the cobwebs from her 
rain, 

She was quite herself once more, and her mind 
wos altogether bent on the morrow—on the 
armangement of the boys’ stockings, which were 
to be duly suspended that night for Santa Claus 
—on the “‘ surprise” she intended for Gilbert. 

She wondered, too, what he was going. to give 
her. He had been very mysterious about it this 
time. She was glad she did not know—ehe was 
as fond of “ surprises” as the children. 

Little, little, did she guess at the one that was 
awatling her, Even at the corner of this very 
plantation—the corner presently came in sight— 
aud standing there, rather turned away, as if 
listeuing for footateps was the figure of a man— 
4 man, presumably, waiting for her, It was 
Gilbert, who had come to meet her, and she in- 
creased her pace to the verge of a rum as she 
called out,—— : 

_" Gilbert, how very sweet of you,” she panted, 
giving him playful little blow on the arm with 
her muff, 

The man, who had been appirently gazing 
\cross the epen epace towards the distant manor, 
with its sheeril fit windows aud gleams of fre- 
light, now quthty turned round, 

ft was not Gilbert, she could see that, but who 
—who was it? She could not distinguish the 
features, for this stranger, standing in the walk, 
iad his back to the moon, bis hat pulled well over 
his éyes, anda thick muftler nearly coming up 10 
the top of his nose. He had somehow the air of 
i) gentleman, so she said, ia a hurried voice,~— 

_,. Tbeg your pardon, I thought you were my 
husband,” and was about to pass quickly on. 

You have made no mistake, madam,” said a 
bs irom the aa of the muffler—-“ you 
vers quite right,” unfolding it rapidly from 
about hig throat ; “I pg a husband,” re- 


; 


The previous | 


and standing before her horror-stricken eyes in 
the full, searching rays of thepitilees moon, “ It 
is not neceseary to say more, for I see you have 
recognized me, and are not unnaturally surprised 
to encounter Peter Blaine,” 


ee 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Georcre stood riveted to the spot, unable to 
speak, unable to move. Was she in the presence 
of the dead or the living? Her eyes spoke for 
her, in their wide open, stony terror, aud asked 
this unuttered question. 

“TIT am alive, if that’s what you are so 
frightened about—-alive, and likely to live. You 
were no widow after all, Mrs. Blaine. The boiler 
accident did not happen to me, it was alla 
mistake—another fellow ; but my luggage being 
forwarded, I just let the matter rest—-I did not 
think ‘auy of you would miss me much.” 

No words could pant convey the horror that 
had now begun to lay hold of his unhappy com- 

inion, when shie had ascertained that this man 

efore her was no illusion, no spirit from another 
world, but Peter Blaine, returned alive to claim 
her. She felt a kind of fascination, ho impotence 
to remove her gave from this awfal spectacle, 
For some seconds she could not speak. She then 
looked past him at the trees, the distant lights of 
her home—they were all real--was he real too { 

“I seem to have struck you dumb,” he ex 
claimed, with a hareh laugh ; “ have you nothing 
to say to me, Georgie?” 

She was pale as the snow, md trembling in 
every joint. At last she found voice, but it 
seemed hollow and far off to herself. 

“What have I todo with younow? Why did 
you deceive me? Why have you come?” 

**T will answer your questious in turu,” he 
féplied, ticking them off on his fingers. First, 
what have I to do with you now? I am come 
to claim you; I am your legel owner, your 
husbaed-—that’s a plain anewer. Why did I 
deceive you ? If you mean about my death, it’s 
a common thing in America to be los) for years ; 
I never dreamt of your marryiug again, or turn- 
ing out such a pretty girl, or coming in for euch 
& fortune, and I have now, however, come home 
to stay, to be a good boy, and to share the good 
things of this life that have dropped into your 
lap. There, I have answered your three 
questions.” 

“Aad Gilbert, my husband!” in a gasping 
whisper. 

“ Yes, that’s a littleawkwerd, certainly. How- 
ever, a8 I ara to blame somewhat, I'll eay vothing 
about him, We will both turn over a new leaf, 
and let bygones be bygenes—eh |—and make a 
fresh start,” 

“Peter Blaine,” said his victim, suddenly, 
“vouare a bad man! I kuow it now. You 
broke your mother's heart=-you squandered your 
sister’s fortune—you decoyed me into a marriage 
when I was a foolish child! I believed in you— 
I helped you—I wept for you! You assisted me 


and I grieved for you foolishly. I would hear no 
word against you. I went out to earn my bread, 
and I met ® man”-—here Mr. Blaine laughed a 


taught me what love 
who is my husband, whom I shall cling to as long 
as I live |” she cried, passionately. 
never have returned, and you know it, but for 
that odious legacy. Oh!” now—pausing as 
abruptly as she had commenced, and wringing 
her hands together in a kind of frenzy—--“ I knew 
all along it would bring me nothing but mis. 
fortune ; and what misfortune can be so horrible 
as this?” 

As she pauses her breath comes hard and 
laboured! in quick gasps, 

“Tet us walk on, it is o trifle cold here, 
Georgie, and spare me your heroics. They may 
be in that fellow Vernon’s line, but not in mine. 
The fortune, as you shrewdly remark, gave me 
an increased interest for you, my dear, But ‘pon 
my word, if I had had any idea you'd have turned 
out so handsome I'd have had you out to the 





moving at the same instant both hat and scarf, 





States years ago ; but you were not much to look 


because 1 was poor, letting me think you were; | 


singularly unpleasant, mocking langh—‘' who | 
y was, whom I adore, | after the other in her heart 


at years gone by, at least not my style—all big 
eyes and tawny hair, like a Christmas picture— 
now you're something in the ‘ profesvioval beauty” 
line. That Vernon of yours has taste! Come, 
Georgie,” suddenly putting his arm round her 


you used to!” 

“Don’t!” she cried, with a little shriek. 
“ Keep away, and don’t dare to touch me or come 
near me!” 

The terror in her eyes, her shrinking gesture, 
enraged him. 

“Don’t! Not dare to come near you! Very 
| fine, very nice, indeed. Are you aware, madam, 
that you are speaking to your husband?! I warn 

gu (resolved to cow her at once, and fancying 

e could treat with her as in the days of eld) te 
submit to circumstances, and come with me 
quietly, and give up this present billet of yours 
without avy nonsense, If you don’t,” he added, 
roughly, “it will be worse for you!” 

* Submit to cireumstances !” she echoed, “ and, 
great heavens ! to what circumstances} Go with 
you, whom I hate-—yes, hate! You area wicked, 
unprincipled wretch, and only want my money ?” 
thrusting out her hands as she spoke. 

“Easy, easy! Come, now, don’t say things 
that you wil! be sorry for afterwards,” he in 
terrupted angrily. 

“] won't be sorry,” she continued, breathlessly 
“Ymean all I say. You are like a horfible, 
horrible bal dream to me! Oh! it cannot, 
cannot be true!” pressing her liands to her 
temples, and looking at him in despair, ‘‘And 
give up my home anc go withyou!” she added ; 
*never! never! Do you know that Ihave two 
children 7” she asked, with slow distinctness. 

“Yes,” he replied promptly. “I eaw them 
with you at the fireside the other evening—not 
bad Tittle kids. Z have seen all the family. I 
have seen Vernon, 

“He is a good-looking fellow—yearsa younger 
than Iam. No wonder you prefer to stay on. 
But oace he kuows the truth, f fancy be won’ 
be so anxious to keep you! He won't like living 
with another mau’s wife! You are nothing and 
¢2a be nothing to him! You 
Vernon than you are the Empress of Rusaiat 

“Your children are nameless brats! The 
little heir, indeed! He was puinted out to me 
by a fellow in the village-——much he knows about 
1b Mi 
| © There is no heir to this place,” sweeping his 
j erm dramatically towards the house. “ Vernon 
wit! provide for them, no doubt, and of course he 
will mafry sgain, probably that scraggy cousin, 
who is so insanely in love with him, and who 
hates you like a Spaniard | 

* How glad she will be to know that her coast 
is clear--that she may be Mrs, Vernon yet! So 
much for the people in the manor !"’—nodding 
his head towards the lights. ‘“ And you, of 
course,” now grasping her arm, “come witIime. 
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Ah! you are trembiiug ! 

“TI eee you observe that I can say nasty things, 
too, my pretty Georgina. Two can play at that 
game, you perceive! II hold all the trumps. 
You can’t beat my hand, so you may just as well 


give in quietly |” 
le Georgie had felt every word of the above brutal 


peech like so many several daggers planted ove 


That she was this man’s wife, and nothing to 


* You would | Cilbert—that her children were, as he had aaid 


nameless bratethat in ail honour she was 
nothing to the name of Vernon—that Lizzie wae 
ready and willing to take her vacant place, 
And that it nmst be vacant—that she must 
voluntarily turn away for ever from that happy 
home, whose bright windows were, as it were, 
welcoming her, and bidding her quickly return— 
that she must renounce husband and children, 
and go out alone into the world, or as the com 
panion of this wretch who was ab her side, wo 
reeked of brandy and bad tobacco—who was a 
swindler, » forger—-to believe that he was her 
husband, and not Gilbert, was too much to ask 


from her over-taxed brain—her over-wrought 
mind. 
She stood for a moment, with her arre 


dropped helplessly at her sides, aud looked uy 





neck, “don't be so grumpy, and give mea kise, as. 


are no more Mrs, , 
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wards at the placid moon, unable to fetch her 
breath. 

They had been gradualiy approaching the 
manor, and were now in the pleasure-grounds 
almost within view of the windows. 

For a moment Georgie tried hard to speak, 
*but no werds would come, She felt as if she 
was going to choke. At last she gasped out, 
hoarsely,— 
“ Leave me—leave me! or I shall go mad!" 

And Mr. Blaine, prudently telling himeelf that 
be had done a good evening's work once in a 

“ y and had thoroughly opeued his trenches 
said,— 

“All right. You can break the news to him 
yourself. I'l] stay in the village, at the Vernon 
Arms, and see you again; but before I go give 
uc some money ”-—his usual appeal. 

Georgie fumbled in her pocket, and brought 
out her purse, a dainty little nicknack, one of 
Gilbert’s many gifta, and tbrust it towards him 
with a trembling hand; then he went, vanished 
quickly behind a holly tree, and she was quite 
alone. 

She stood and !ooked hopelessly at the houee. 
She saw two dear little figures standing in the 
ruddy firelight, their faces pressed eager!y against 
the window of the day nursery, looking out for 
mother. f 

They could not eve mother as she stood in 
the ehadow of a tree, but she saw them. She 
ea another figure come and join them—a man’s. 

it was Gilbert. Home, of course, longago. They 
were all iooking out for her; and she felt as 
if she had best lie down, if she could, in the 
snow and die, and never meet their faces any 
-maore. 

Had she not been the means—-the innocent, 
es means —of bring ug dishonour on them 
al 

Oh, heavens! and she lcaut against the cold, 
wet bark of the tree, and seized a small branch in 
both her hands with a grasp of frenzy. Was this 
not too much to ask of any creature born of 
fiesh and blood, with heart and conscience and 
eatural affections to bear? She could not, she 

would uot, lose them! She would sooner die ! 

Ten minutes later the mistress of the house 
ataggered like a blind woman up the steps and 

into the hall. 

She would fain have crept away to her own 
room, like some animal who has received a mortal 
hurt and would die unseen, but no such escape 
was possible, 

Gilbert had been anxiously watching for 
her, and he and the children came trooping 
downstairs in a body to meet her, he exclaim- 
ing, — 

“ Mother, this will never do} What has kept 
you? The decorations in the nursery all want- 
ing to be shown, Why---—” suddenly catching 
a glimpse of the ghastly face, and, quickly setting 
down Jack, he said, ina tone of genuine alarm. 
“my dear girl, what has happened to yout” 
taking her by the hand. “Nurse, mind Master 
Jack,” leadiog her towards the little morning- 
room. “Where have you been? You have not 
seen the ghost agaia, have you?” pulling a chair 
towards ine fire, and pushing her down into it as 
he spoke. 

Georgie made no verbal answer, but 
shook her head. 

“TI told you you should not go out; but you 
would have your own way, of—” he went on 
reproachfully, “and then you loiter an hour in 
the park ; wo wonder you have gota chill! Here, 
driuk this hot tea, and give me your muff,” 
taking it out of her nerveless hands. . 

She accepted the tea mechauically, mechani- 
cally sipped it, with her eyes on the fire. 

How long should she shave his hearth with 
hor present companion? How long would he 
cherish her thus tenderly? Not aa hour, her 
heart aseured her, once he knew that she was not 
dis wife.” 

She turned and looked at him, and saw that he 
was studying her critically, anxiously 

No wonder! He could see that something 
urcommon had agitated Georgic ; that she was 
lovkiny like death; that she kept repeatedly 
applying her handkerchief to Ler fuch at and to 


; 
ater i!) Se 


mere]) 


4. not with him. 





| still av invalid, and lyin 
, taking uo notice of 





She was going to be very ill. He had felt it 

coming on for some time, and now this hateful 
spectre sickness stood even at the door ! 
He insisted, despite her objections, in sending 
off a groom on horseback to the family doctor, 
aud his wife being despatched to bed. And he was 
evidently very uneasy in his mind, and his face 
opposite Lizzie’s at dinner was both gloomy 
and anxious, and his remarks equally absent and 
disjointed. 

The doctor’s visit, however, dispelled his fears 
—“ Mrs, Vernon had a good deal of fever ; it was 
merely the result of a bad cold, Her mind, 
though,” dropping his voice into the husband's 
ear, “isa little disturbed. I would say she had 
had a shock, eh? Do you know anything in that 
way !" mysteriously. 

“Shock! no! She was frightened by a tramp 
at the window a day or two ago— that’s all I 
know of. I don’t think she has got over it yet— 
that’s it, I fancy,” 

“Very likely, very likely! She has a highly- 
strung and a most sensitive o ganization,” said the 
doctor; and the two men were satisfied that it 
was nothing but a feverish, cold, and would soon 
pase off—but uot so Misa Fane. 

She had her own ideas on the subject, and, 
after the docter had left, and she and her cousin 
had settled down to their usual game of chess, 
she said after some time, as she paused, pawn in 
hand, and looked across at him, — 

“Very odd, this fainting attack of Georgie’s, 
and illness to-night—so sudden. The doctor 
said she had had a mental shock.” 

“Did he!” returned Gilbert, wondering how 
she knew. “It was that tramp thrusting his 
ugly face up against the window-pane.” —- 

“But she had got over that, and was quite 
herself to-day,” objected the astute Lizzie. 
“She heard something this afternoon,” and she 
paused abruptly, as if sorry she had said so 
much. 

“ Heard, what ?” repeated her cousin, irritably. 
“For goodness sake, Lizzie, don"t put on such an 
air of mystery--what do you mean?!” 


impatiently. 


“*T mean this, that she was walking in the 
park this afternoon with a man--« strange man |” 
returned the lady, with deliberate decision. She 
was going to do herself the pleasure of opening 
Gilbert's eyes. 

“Oh!” with assumed 
what of that ?” 

“ Simply that they were having 4 scene-—high 
words! [I could see it all from my own 
window |” 

“You must have long sight!” in a cool, 
sarcastic tone. 

‘€ will own to you, Gilbert, that I was so 
interested, aud so astonished, that I got out my 
opera-glasses |" 

“Perhaps you saw-double? I can scarcely 
think that Georgie would not have mentioned 
this stranger, or brought him in euch a cold 
evening. ”’ 

" Perhaps it was someone she did not wish us 
to see 1” 

“ Lizzie!" very aternly, “I will thank you to 
remember that you are speaking of my wife!” 

And Lizzie was snubbed, and furious; but 
She never was furious with him ; 
she was furicvus with Georgie for having been the 
reason of this snub. However, she diszembled, 
laughed, and said, — 

“ Gilbert, what an old bear you are! Perhaps 
you think that [ dreamt the whole thing!” 

Ail the same, the next morning, as he and she 
walked along the path to church, Georgie being 
in a darkened room, 
usband, children, letters, 
presents, or many, many wishes for a very merry 
Christmas, only imploring everyone who came 


indifference ; “and 


‘near her ‘* to go away, and leave her alone.” 


Lock bere, Gilbert,” said his companion, 
abruptly ; “you would not believe me last night, 
aud were very angry and rude, Now, do you 


| see the-e footsteps in the snow, coming from the 
| church—two pairs, side by side? 
| man’s, in clumay big boots—cheap boots 
| fully. 
i pretty little feet, 


Here are a 
1” scorn. 
‘Here are the footp ists of G-orgie’s 
See—" mea wing her own— 


} ber! 





“it's not mine. She takes a size smaller than I 


On such an occasion she was ever superior to 
vanity, and frankly admitted the fact. 

Mr. Vernon looked reluctantly, and did see. 
He readily recognised the dainty footprints of 
his better half. 

** See,” proceeded “here they paused ; 
and it looks as if she had stamped the ground in 
arage. Herethey go on--here she has moved 
away from him—here he follows her—here are 
their footprints very close together—what can it 
mean ?” lifting her pale eyes to his sombre, dark 
ones, with a fixity of purpose, 

“Tt means nothing!” angrily. “It was the 
rector or curate. At any rate, I don’t care who 
it was, as you imagine that I am jealous of 
Georgie—that ahe is not as free as air to speak 
and to walk with whomscever she likes—that I 
trust her as I do hg sunt Andlet me add, 

ase, I don’t wish to say disagreeable 
A Christmas-day, but you would make an 
admirable detective ; I can see that you have 
quite a talent im that line!” 

Agnes laughed, and tossed her head, and 
accepted this very doubtful compliment quite 
calmly. 

And then there was a long silence, that carried 
them as far as the ch te, where many 
greetings turned the current of their t ts. 

Needless to say of what she had been t g 

But he had been reflecting on those mysterious 
footsteps, for one thing—and he had been 
wondering why Georgie had turned away ber 
face that morning from his proffered kiro—why 
ahe had motioned away the climbing, eager chil- 
dren—why she who, even when ili, bad 
been only too ready to and welcome everyone, 
him especially. Now, a husky voice this 
Christmas morning, she had implored him “ not 
to apeak to her, not to trouble to come to ask for 
All she entreated was to be left perfectly 
alone.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


For three days. Mrs. Vernon kept her room, 
desiring none but her own gg serene 
husband and children alike, and altogether 
behaving very strangely. Her husband shut his 
eyes to this extraordinary behaviour, as far as 
Miss Fane could make out ; bub speculation was 
rife in the servants’ hall, Was ever such an 
illness knowa '—no doctor, no medicine, no food 
scarcely—a patient who asked nothing but to be 
allowed to lock her door on everyone; and it 
was more odd in their mistreas than it would be 
in another. She was always so active, eo gay, 80 
full of life, and so fond of talking, and laughing, 
and of society, juet a sunbeam in the house! 
What had come over her} No one could tell. 
Her maid reported that she was not always in 
bed, as was supposed, but that she heard her, 
hour after hour, pacing up and down -her room, 
and that when she knocked her mistress her- 
self had opened it, with her hair all hanging 
down her back, sud her face the colour of death, 
and told herthat “she wanted nothing, and to go 
away.” s 

These three days of solitude had given Georgie 
time to collect herself, to nerve herself for what 
was coming. The first day and night she had 
lain stunned, as if she was dead—as if this awful 
blow had killed her. The second day her faculties 
returne‘l, and she to think, and oh! agony, 
to feel. The third she spent walking miles 
up and down her room, vouring to see Borme 
loophole of escape from her impending fate, and, 
failing that, to make up her mind as to whet she 
meant todo, What ehe meant not to do was 
easily settled. Live with Peter! Go with hia 
a yard! No, she would rather die two separate 
deaths—rather be torn in pieces by wild lions, or 
burnt at the stake. 

On this subject her mind was fully made up, 
and most entirely acceded. ‘And at least, if 
there is no escape from him, I can kill myseli,’ 
abe said, to herself, fiercely, as she stood in front 
of a loug mirror, and at her own hagzard 
reflection. What a change in jher looks those 
three days’ grinding, men‘af torment bid 
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effected! She looked years older, the lovked 
worn, she looked careless and desperate, not the 
least like the radiant and pretty young woman 
who had looked into that glass but one short week 
ago! 

She had easily made up her mind about Peter 
Blaine, but she could tome to no conclusion about 
Gilbert Vernon, She knew that he must be told, 
and by her own lips, if possible. 

How, and in what words, could she frame her 
awful tidings? How could she leave her chil- 
dren? She could not, would not ; yet to stay 
under Gilbert’s roof, his wife in the eyes of the 


world, was @ sip. -Wasa ever anyone’s lot so hard ? | 


She must by the laWs of society renounce her 
husband; her children, and go with a man she 
loathed, No, she might leave house and home, 
but never, never would she quit it with him. 
What had not thie hateful legacy cost her—that 
odious black cabinet? She wished it had been 
burnt with its contents ere she had ever seen it. 

It was only the money that Peter wanted ; 
might she not re him all, and thus possibly 
ee his silence? But gw p maer i 
such a strange proceeding to her lawyers, 
Gilbert? Oh! he must be told—-he must be 
told. Thie she repeated over and over again, 
as she walked her room from end to end, 
wringing her hands in a kind of frenzy. 

The fourth day she was composed; very 
pale indeed, but perfectly self-possessed-—the 
calm succeeding the storm. She appeared in 
the morning—after her husband had gone out 
—and answered Miss Fane’s cross-examination 
with the utmost sang froid. “She was better ; 
she had had fearful neuralgia, and could not bear 


a sound, nor e near her when in that state. 
So very sorry that it should happen at Christmas; 
musd and be all right for the new year,” 


knowing well that the new year would find her a 
banished woman, 

She was courageous enough now, and deter- 
mined to show a brave front to Lizzie to the Jast. 

Oh! if Gilberts were to marry Lizzie, as had 
been 5 ted to her by Peter, she was sure that 
it would kill her ; and here she was conversing 
with this very lady, with a cool, self. possessed air, 
talking of trivial matters, whilst all the time this 
bh rrible thought was literally seariag her heart. 

She was like the Spartan boy, and bore her 
agovy bravely and secretly, 

Meanwhile Gilbert had been taking advantage 
of a thaw, and, enjoying a capital run with the 
foxhounds ; he had gone away for the meet to 
the other end of the country by early train, and 
was not cuming home till the next day. 

His two hunters were attached to the train in 

® horse-box, and he himself (his red cont and 
leathers concealed by a long overcoat) was en- 
sconced in a smoking-carriage at Hillford station, 
about to enjoy, simultaneously, the daily paper 
and a cigar, 
_ Just before the train started another man got 
into his compartment—a man who nearly fell 
over his outstretched legs with not an apology, 
but a muttered curse, and who was smoking a 
short pipe, and most execrable tobacco, 

Gilbert drew himself back, looked over his 
paper at him, as ie the custom of travelling 
Britons, and scowled, and deliberately took the 
measure of the new arrival —queer customer ! 

He could not make him out, His features 


were rather gentlemanly, and so was something | 
about him, taken en masse ; but his clothes were | 


coarse—cheap, not at all up to the mark ; his 
linen soiled—his boots awful ! 

He was a man of about forty, perhaps less, 
with pale, rather sodden features, aod many 
wrinkles round his light, sharp-looking eyes. He 
had a dissipated, fast air, that did not sit wel! on 
his forty years, was shifty and cun- 
ding ; and the only decent thing about him, said 
Gilbert to himself, was his well-grown blonde 
moustache, and that was counteracted by a 
hideous American “ billy-goat.” 

He was American! And having thus classified 
him, he onee more resumed his paper, and a 
thrilling account of a recent great fire, 


(To be continued. ) 
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CHAPTER XY. 


BerrL Honrer always felt a peculiar sense of 
freedom when she was alone in London. Rich as 
her father was, the plain business man had never 
caught up the fashionable code of etiquette which 
forbids a young girl to move without the pre- 
sence of a duenna. There was no chaperon at 
the Firs, and Beryl enjoyed nearly as much 
liberty as though she had been a young matron 
instead of an unattached spinster, but. for all 
that she very seldom went about London 
alone. Most of her father’s friends lived in the 
metropolis, and a day ia town generally meant a 
visit to them, and performing the rest of her 
programme of. shopping or sight-seeing under 
their care. Even on the present occasion there 
was a certain Mrs. Thornton expecting Miss 
Hunter to lunch; but then she lived at Kew 
which is a far from London Bridge, and so 
Bery! had still a little of her solitude remaining. 

She found a steamer just starting, and received 
her ticket with the civil information that she 
would have to change boats at Chelsea. As she 
went on board the sun was shining brilliantly, 
lighting up the waters of Father Thames, and 
gilding all the craft on either side of the bridge 
with a brightness all ite own. Beryl found a 
corafortable seat and settled herself to enjoy the 
moving panorama of -the embankment, even 
while her thoughts were full of the people she 
had just left. 

“TI wish paps could bave heard Mr. Under- 
wood,” she reflected, “it might have convinced 
him that Mr. Stuart is innocent. I don’t believe 
anyone could “—_ him when they had once 
seen his home! That girl looked worn to death. 
How, I wish I could have done something for 
her, but Mr. Underwood will look after her. I 
fancy he is in love with her already, only he does 
not know it. I wonder if he is any relation to 
tht Barton Underwoods! There was a son who 
went abroad some years ago when I was a school- 
girl. But this can’t be he, for Mrs, Underwood 
would want her son to spend all the time he had 
in England with her, and would never hear of 
his taking jodgings in such @ place as Ashley 
Green. I don’t think I shall tell papa where I 
have been, it would do uo good,” 

These musings lasted till Miss Hunter reached 
Cheleea, where she had to change. She found 
as she stepped ou board the Kew boat that it 
was already tolerably full. There seemed quite 
a crowd of people eager to enjoy a river trip. 
The sunshine had brought them out on pleasure 


bent, and this stearcer reached Kew just a little | 


while after the gardens were opened to ihe 
public, which no doubt had added a little to its 


— 

t was some difficulty to find a seat at all, and 
to pick and choose one was impossible, Beryl 
felt herself lucky wheu she found her next 
neighbour a pleasant-looking young woman with 
two little children, for it had suddenly occurred 
to her that no one except herself, appeared to be 
alone on board, and also that there were one or 
two fast-looking men staring ai her a great deal 
more markedly than was at all agreeable, 

She made some commonplace remark to the 
young mother at her side, thivking if she could 
once start a conversation it might be supposed 
they were travelling together, 

“Yes, miss,” said the woman, civilly. “I 
always do say there's nothing likea blow on the 
river, and if one takes sandwiches it makes a 
cheap day’s outing. I could watch the wateb for 
hours, and then there’s the music which always 
cheers me up to listen to it.” 

Beryl noticed for the first time that three 
men had come on board with instruments, and 
that the concert was going to begin. A fiddle 
(as the pessengers irrevently termed it) harp and 
flute composed the limited orchestra, and no 
doubt to critical ears the performance was very 
peor, but then the passengers on the Sea Mew 
were not critical but easily amused, and that 
they enjoyed the melody was evident by their 
frequent epplause, 








“Tvs a hard life for ‘em,” said Bery!’s neigh- 
bour, compassionately. ‘I doubt if they make 
three shillings 2-piece on a fine day, and in web 
weather their takings are a mere nothing, and 
then it doesn’t Inst above five months, My 
husband says they're a pack of idle fellows that 
don’t deserve encouraging, but I always feel for 
’em myself. It’s easier to get down in the world 
than to get up, and ifs man once gets out of 
regular work it’s a hard thing for bim to get in, 
and there’s no particular harm if he do take to 
fiddling.” 

Beryl felt a strange fecling of dismay 
Underwood's words flashed back upov her ran 
Jack’s having lately discovered some mode 4 


Mr, 


earning money which depended on the weather, 
Oh, surely he had not come to this? 
It was & minute or two before she could bring 


herself to look at the musicians, and then--it waa 
just as she had feared. 


She felt no surprise to recognise in the mam. 


with the violin her father’s ex-clerk, John Stuaet, 


Some girls would have been horrified at the -. 


encounter, others would have declared that to be 

brought thus low was surely a proof of bis guild ; 

but Beryl Hunter was coascious of only two 

feelings as she caught sight of the ehabby, dis- 
irited looking young mau whose face flushed’ a. 
ull scarlet as he recognized her, 

She was ashamed, bitterly ashamed, tlat 
through a mistake of her father’s Jack should be 
brought thus low, and she was proud of tho 
brave spirit which had taken even this humble 
work rather than remain an idle burden ot 
home. 

She must speek to him, but how! She fei? 
thankful he did not carry round the shell in 
which the offerings of the public were collected ; 
somehow she could not have passed it, and yet 
pg have felt it an insult to offer alma to 

ac. ‘ 

There was a pause in the musical entertain- 
ment while the man who played the flute peram- 
bulated the whole length of the boat with hie 
shell, the cheery jingling of coins in which testi- 
fied that his — was by no meana fruitless,. 
and in the lull Beryl walked to the stern and 
found Jack leaning over the side of the boab 
watching the water with a strange intent look. 
Was it that he could not bear to see the coins 
collected by his fellow-musician, or was it, Bery! 
hoped not, that iu his misery he was thinking 
that’ the cold water had formed a last home for 
many creatures as tried and troubled as himself. 

“Mr, Stuart.” 

Jack started at the sound of his own name, and 
turned towards her witha face from which every 
vestige of colour had suddenly fled. 

“] hope I have not startled you,” she said 
quietly, '‘ but I wanted to speak to you. I heard 
of your father’s illness, and I went to Church- 
street to-day just to tell them how sorry I am.” 

“Theo you don’t believe what all the »rorld 
does,” said Jack, hoarsely ; “and yet, why steuld 
you, a perfect stranger trues me? The case looks 
black enough against me, Heaven knows, and 
even my own sister suspects me,” 

“No,” cried Berv!, ‘‘ Tam sure she does not 


Do you know, after Thad seen her I felt yous 


would never want a comforter.” 

“Ah, you mean Elizabeth,” said Jack, simply. 
* Yee, she'd believe in me if a)) the world cried 
scorn op me,” 

“T did not see your other sister,” said Beryl 
gravely. “Mr. Stuart, no one wovld be 
more glad than my father if things could be put 
right, but you see we have nothing to go wpon, 
it is like working in the dark.” 

“Mr, Hunter was very kind,’ said Jack frankly, 
“hesaid he would Usten to anything I had to 
say in explanation, but you see I had nothing to 
explain ; the facts were just as they said.” 

“But you suspect someone, you have some 
theory of your own which would explain the 
theft of tho money. 1 fancied from your 
sister's manner she knew something.” 

“ She only knows my suspicion, To be morally 
certain of a man’s guilt means nothing, Miss 
Stuart ; the law needs proof,” 

“Who is it 1” 

“ J cannot tell you.” 
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But the girl looked steadily into his face, their 
eyes met, and an awful fear seized on Beryl. 

"“ Mr. Stuart,” she said, eagerly, “ you ought 
to tell me. My father prides himself on his 
justice ; if he istreating you wrongfully, you ought 
to let him know ; 
lack 
him he might bring the crime home to the guilty 
pergon,” 

The man with the 
lection, # was ret 
panions, There was only ¢ 
Jack answered her hurriediy, - 

“ Miss Hunter, [ cannot tell you whom J sus- 
pect ; for your sake I would fain hope I am 

I can’t go to your father and tell 
him what I believe, he would be horrified at my 
presumption ould give worlds to clear my 
own good name, but if the 

» light in a few weeks it will be too late,” 

The girl flashed strange, compre- 
hensive glance. 

“You have betrayed ir own secret; you 
suspect my cousin, Mr. Bertram #” 

nan future husband,” replied Jack, with 

groan. “You will turn from 
ing, Miss Hunter, but I 


ae: 
nh wm @ 


hite to her very lips, but | 


he may have opportunities you | 
and if once a suspicion were suggested to | 


shell had finished his. col- | 
rning slowly. to his com- | 
moment more and | 


truth does not come | 


} to marry Robert Dawson? 


| bub no one had ever spoken to her, Etta, of the 


| sweet, kindly woman whose loss had made such a 
difference to the home in Church-street, and 
well-nigh broken her husband’s heart. 

“T will listen to you,” said Etta, ungraciously, 
sitting down on one of the rustic benches which 
happened to be vacant ; “ but I can’t do anything 
| for you, we are as poor as church mice ourselves, 
| and if any of us has to go to the wall Aunt Mary 
takes care it shall be me,” 

It was not true, Etta always liad her full share 
of all that was to be had at 55, Church-street, 
but she delighted in fancying herself injured, and 
had almost grown to believe she was very badly 
treated at home. ‘ 

“Mary always had a bad temper,” replied the 
stranger, “but she has no right to ill-treati you ; 
| James should see to that,” 

The familiar way in which she spoke of the 
family bewildered Etta who demanded sharply,— 

“Tell me what you have to say quickly, for I 
must be going. What is your name ; I don’t 





| believe in people who make a mystery of them- 
. j selves ?”’ . 


“T won't keep you long,” said the woman, 
slowly. “ Tell me, is it true that you are going 
Home must have 
been made a hard place to you, child, if with 
your beauty you are ready to marry a poverty- 


| Stricken surgeon as a means of escape.” 


iope you are wrong, 
“but for the 
m never has 
> to me than a cousin,” 
topped suddenly; they had 
and the first passengers were 
ay hu Stuart gave Beryl 
6 as he answ ered,— 
diferenily in the office, 
ver car clear my name, and hold 
ong my fellow-men, I shall never 
1 your goodness to me!” 
vr hand, cuch a little snowflake 
he stree usician, and whis- 


ll dawn, Mr. 
hreaten us haye a silver 


til! it was out of 
of contentment. 

Jack, half his troubles 
ulders as he realised } 
and she was free. 


a sigh 


2 anything to me,” he told | 
ove me as the sters of | 


hankful she’s not 
It’s not that I've any 


“y, 
rest you are | 
been, and | 


Miss | 


Stuart; the 


I shall not answer a single question unless 
you tel] me who you are?” returned Etta. 
“Not if I could make you rich? Notif L have 


| 
it in my power to give you a splendid fortune ¢” 
| 


Kitta looked at the discoloured black dreas, 


| brown with age and sunshine; at the tawdry, 


faded bonnet and thin gaunt face with a shade 
of contempt. 

“J don’t think you look as if you had much 
to do with fortune,” she said mocking|y. 

“T have,” said the other fiercely, “I can make 
you a great lady, and I will do it if only to spite 
that prim cantankerous old maid, Mary.” 

There was a dead silence, Etta was weighing 

hings in her mind, She had a very clear judg- 
meut where her own interest was concerned, she 
saw that this woman had nothing to gain by 
deceiving her. How any money or good fortune 
could possibly come to Etta, apart from her 
family, she could not guess, but there was an air 


,| ot truth about the shabby wreck of womanhood 


| which made Etta inclined at least to give her a 
hearing. 

“Tell me what you mean,” she cried eagerly. 
“ Oh, if you knew how I long for riches, it’s no 
| use being young and pretty when one is poor. If 


| only I had a little money now I should be quite 
| happy.” 
She was thinking of Kenneth Bertram, she 
| knew that with a little money of her own, their 
| future would bg wonderfully smoothed. Etta 
CHAPTER XVI | loved Kenneth passionately, and yet she knew 
a, ae | him well enough to feel he would care for her 
‘ITA Stuart started as she felt a hand on her ; ore if ouly she brought him gold. 
shoulder, aud turned quickly round to see who | .‘‘ You must pass me your word first that. you 
had taken such a liberty, The two sisters were | Will not breathe a hint of what I am going to tell 
strangely ; in such a ease Elizabeth | you to Mr. Stuart or any member of his family?” 
would have wondered who wanted her help, and “T promise.” 
been avxious to give all the consolation in her} ‘Aud you must not marry Robert. Dawson. 
power ; but Henrietta was offeaded at such a | What would a struggling surgeon like him do 
liberty, as & ; and very haughty | with a fortune, 
vas her voice 2s she demanded, | “J shel! nevermarry Bob,” said Etta, with frank 
“Wha with me! I have nothing | Selfishness. “I have been trying for days to find 
ve j | an excuse for breaking with bim.” 
» talk to you,” came the anewer;| ‘ Don't start, or make any fuss,” the stranger 
of the speaker's shabby, dejected enjoined, * and remember your promise to say 
ice had the ring of an educated | nothing to the Stuarts, they would be wild if 
| 
} 
! 
| 


yself, but to think of 
ercy well-nigh broke my 


y 


diferent ; 


he considered it 


im not asking you for anything, | they knew I had told you.” 
you for a few minutes “Told me what?” 

“You are not Jim Stuart’s daughter: for the 
matier of that you are not a Stuart at ull, your 
real name is Hencietta Boleovre and your father 
sa French nobleman,” 
her birth; she had Utta started, only by an effort did she keep back 

this reason her father and Aunt Mary could | a litde scream of ecstacy; she never doubted 
her as they loved Jack and Betty; but | what she heard, it explained much, her forsign 
he house maintained a strange | appearance, her foreign ways, above ali that 

} 

! 


* te ike,” 

Etta was touched at the last words, No one 

: Church street ever spoke to her of her mother. 

Sue knew, of course, that Mrs, Stuart had died | i 
} »mmetimes fancied it was 


e m the 
her abeut her mother. nameless difference between herself and Elizabeth 
aeard Aunt Mary tell Betty she | she had felt without being able to, understand. 
1a “just like poor Bessie;” she knew that | Mademoiselle Bolcovrel it sounded better. than 
dack was suppoeed also tu fayour-his dead mother, Miss Etta Stuart, what a pity her father was nob 


©! \ 





an English noble, then she might have been Lady 
Henrietta. 

The woman who had wrecked an honest man’s 
life by her perfidy, and been the curse of her 
family ’éver since, the woman whose whole career 
had been one of selfishness and crime, was yet 
touched at Etta’s elation. 

“ You are beautiful enough to do credit toany 
rank,” she told the girl, “and your father will 
be proud of you.” 

iitta hesitated, 

* But why did he give me up, why have I 
been brought up all these years by the’ Stuarte.” 

“Your father did not give you up?’ said sthe 
woman fiercely, “he never heard even of your 
birth ; it is a long story but I can make it clear 
toyou, First of all, do you know’ wheré: you 
gob your christian name.” Sl 

* Yes ; I was called after Mr. Stuart's sister ; 
she married a Frenchman, and died young.” ~ 

“She married Monsieur Bolcoyre,”) replied the 
woman, “and you are their only living child” 

“ But-——~”" " 

“It’s a gad story,” went.gn the woman, hur- 
riedly ; ‘they were miserably poor, He taught 
drawing fora living, and you can guess, what that 
mean’, Their two firat children died almost of 
starvation, Then in despair he thought/he would 
go hack to France, and try ‘to be reconciled to 
his relations, They persuaded him to forsake 
his wife—a marriage with an English.girl, they 
declared, could easily be set aside. ,He sent 
some money, not much, and left her ts shift for 
herself, Just six months later you were born, 
and the Stuarts, who thought it a dreadful dis- 
grace to have a sister who had been deserted by 
her husband, agreed to receive her for her illness, 
and bring up the child as their own. . They hap- 
pened to be away from home, It was the last time 
they ever took a holiday away from Church-street. 
Mrs. Stuart was expecting a baby also, and it was 
agreed the little cousins should be presented to 
friends and acquaintances as her twin children.” 

“ How can you know all this?” 

‘‘Oh! I was your mother’s confidante,” said 
the woman, with a reckless laugh ; “ there were 
few things about her [ did not know.” 

“And she died when I was born—just 
always thought,” said Etta, feelingly. ‘ Poor 
mother! TI wish she had lived.” 

“ Mra, Stuart and her baby died together when 
you were five weeks old,” went on the woman. 
“ When the family came back to Ashley Green, 
Mary came to keep house for her brother. She 
knows the truth about you.” 

“J wonder why in all these years they never 
applied to my father?” said Etta, thoughtfully. 

“Because they could not forgive him for de- 
serting your mother,” eaid the woman ; “then 
they both have an insular prejudice against 
everything foreign. I don’t doubt they thought 
of him always as the needy drawing-master 
whom they patronized so contemptuously, aud 
did not realize his importance in his native land ; 
besides, he wae not rich or great at first. That 
all came little by little, and now he is the Baron 
Bolcovre with a lovely hotel in Paris; and more 
money than he knows what to do with,” 

“ And he is my father ?” 

“Your father,” repeated the woman, sullenly ; 
‘Cand if you follow my advice you shall share his 
fortune and have your rights; but it will take 
time and patience, There will be papers to col- 
lect and letters to write. We must have every- 
thing in form. It may take weeks or months ; 
but if you only persevere you wil) be Mademoiselle 
Roleovre, and go to live in France, instead of 
this odious strroke-grimed Evgland.” 

* And you will help me?” said Etta, wonder- 
ingly. “Why should you take so much trouble 
for a stranger. You are pcor—you seem friend- 
less.” Why should you waste your time on me }” 

‘“ Your mother’s child could never be a stranger 
to me,” said the elder woman ; ‘and I—I hate 
these Stuarts, with their proud stuck-up notions, 
and detestable primness.. I would do a. great 
deal to be revenged on them.” ‘ 

“They will be very angry,” said Etta, 

“ They will be furious,” agreed her companion. 
“ The compact was that you should be brought 
up in ighorance of your parentage until after 
your twenty-first birthday, They would like you 
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to marry Mr. Dawson, and settle down to matri- 
mony on two hundred a-year. They will not care 
for you to be an heiress,” 

“ And what shall Ido? When can we write 
¢o my father?” 

‘* At presen you can do nothing except break 
with Robert Dawson as soon as possible, You 

~must guard the secret carefully, for a single 
false step may be fatal. I shall make inquiries. 
‘When my plans are ready I will seek you out 
again; till then—prudence and silence.” 

She got up and walked away, leaving Etta to 
wonder if she had been ing, 80 csnae and 

marvellous did tha revelation seem to her. Grati- 
fiying as it was to her pride the condition of 
eecreey robbed it of ite chief delight. = 

She lopged for the power to turn of Aunt 
Mary, and reproach her for suffering an heiress to. 
grow up in Ashley Green on scanty fare and 
small means, 1 j a 

She longed to explain to Bob, that. her 
fortune and brilliaut position made it ‘qu 
possible for her to redeem) ‘tha’ ise 1 
him one sweet spring eve Mes be Wee 

The pity of it! she was’ cae orth ‘the’ 
cubstance for the shadow— tbe True for t Ie." 

The woman who had oOmce been. He x 
Stuart, once been the dearly-loved fiancée of 
Geoffrey Benham, had many @ dark page in her 
past, many a sin upon her eonecience, but surely 
no ein was worse than the | deception sha 
palmed off on her own child, © The wilful_bréak- 
ing the compact James had paid her all these 
years to keep, and the enticing Etta away from 
an honest lover to whom (for aught fier mother 
knew) ehe might have been constant but for the 
brilliant fiction prepared for her, ~~ 

Truth. and fiction were so closely blended in_ 
the woman’s story that a more experienced 
listener than Etta might well have been deceived 
by it, though the girl herself had been able to 
detect the weak spot in it. 

Why with such a secret ia her keeping had 
this woman sunk into such abject poverty ? 

And robbed of the strain of falsehood which so 
closely ran through it, the narrative would have 
etood thus. 

When M, Bolcovre married “Henrietta Stuart 
he was under the age of twenty-five, and no 
French subject can legally contract a marriage 
while under that age without the formal consent 
of his parents. The young drawing master 
probably ignored this fact, and. wedded ‘his 
English Bride in all good faith. 

His family were extremely poor, and had little’ 
intercourse with the head of their house, the 
wealthy Baron Bulcovre ; they could do nothing 
for the’ young couple, and, indeed, the bride- 
groom never asked for their assistance, and did 
uot even trouble himself to announce his mar- 
riage, 

Etty and her ‘husband came to England very 
oon after Geoffrey Benham left it, and things 
went desperately badly with them. ‘Their first 
two children did really die, as was said, well-nigh 
of starvation ; then, ts an evil hour, Etty went 
ou the stage, 

She had no idea of acting, but she had a pretty 
bird-like voice, and was still_a very attractive 
woman, -Shé got an engagement at a fifth-rate 
theatre to sng in the chorus, and earned a pound 
a week, Unfortitiatély M. Buleévre was of a 
passionately jealous nature, The circumstances 
of his stolen were not likely t make 
bim trust bis wife; quarrels became constant, 
and finally Etty was dismissed from the theatre 
because, ag the manager pnt it, a man could nob 
epeak to her without’ being insulted by her hus- 
band. There was a frightful row between the 
husband and wife, and finally the spoilt wilful 
Henrietta left M. Boleovre and went to live with 
& theatrical family of more talents than fortune 
or repute. 

_M, Bolcovre went back to France, an’ found 
‘hie father dead, and himself through a series of 
secidents, the next heir to the family property. 
‘Then, aided and abetted by his mother, he took 
Prompt action. He wrote to Etty, and told 
ber that by the laws of France she was not, and 
never had ‘been, his wife. If their children had 
lived he would have taken'steps to legalise their 
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must part. She had forsaken him, and had no 
claim on his consideration, while her temper and 
flittations had made him thankful for the acci- 
dent which prevented her being entitled to his 
name, 

Madame Bolcovre (she kept the title in Eng- 
land: in France it was not hers, and it would 
have been a legal-effence to use it) cared very 
little at first for her anomalous pgeition. Her 
husband had said not a word ‘respecting his 
accession. to wéalth, and she really thought he 
had been more loss than gain to her. She was 
back at her theatre and really enjoying her 
career, until it came home to her suddenly arf 
event, was imminent which would prevent her 
continuing on the boards, and also made it moat 
‘desirable she should possess a husband. 

It had never been Etty’s habit to keep her 

troubles to hereelf.. She went straight to the 
old home in Church Street, and poured out the 
whole story to her brother Jatnes’s wife, 
‘ vee gana i" 2 erga bie a felt 
“for poor flighty. lit tty'\a great more 
Pe fatter felt for herself, and her heart 
} ached for the coming baby, who Was so clearly 
“pot wanted in the old world. She had known 
'Henrietta’s husband personally, and (perhaps 
distrusting Jamaes’s somewhat pedantic style of 
letter-writing) she acted fer once on her own 
| Fes) jnaibility, She sent the news to M. Bolcovre, 
and implored him to returm and marry Etty over 
again, . 

He refused: he wrote a perfectly courteous 
letter, but he declared Mra. Stuart's request to be 
impossible. Henrietta’s conduct had destroyed 
every grain of affection he had ever felt for her, 
and he could not trust either his name or his 
honour in her hands, Besides, by his country’s 
laws he was a bachelor, and he had slready 
arranged & marriage with the daughter of one of 
his nearest neighbours, » young gir) just leaving 
her convent, 

James Stuart had to hear the truth, he con- 
sulted a lawyer and found that M. Bolcovre’s 
action was by no means a rare one, and that his 
seeond lage would be perfectly valid, The 
schoolmaster and his wife were far more 
ashamed and humiliated thau Etty, herself, 
They set to work tohelp her and if possible con- 
ceal what they regarded as the family disgrace. 

A baby was expected in Oburch-street in the 
month of August. Mra. Stuart decided they 
would take » cheap country cottage somewhere 
from July to September. Etty should go down 
with her and remain’ till her trial was over. 
Mary would preside over the house in Chuarch- 
streep and look after the two children, while 
James would come to stay from Saturday to Mon- 
day and, of course, spend his month’s holiday 
there. Thelittle French baby, instead of remain- 
ing a burden on its mother’s hands, should grow 
up as one of the Stuarts’ own brood, and Etty 
would be free to earn her living. 

It was a loving, generous scheme, worthy of 
the heart that conceived it ; but James Stuart 
would never have agreed to it had he guessed he 
should be left to carry it out alone; but soit 
proved. Madame Boleovre had gone back to her 
chorus singing, and the little, foreign looking 
child was five weeks old when Bessie and her baby 
died together, taking with them every ray of 
nore and brightness from the schoo!master’s 
ife. 

Mary Stuart came to live permanently at No. 
55, Church-street, and it was she who made the 
bargain with her sister Hevrictta which years 
later the prodigal so resented. Madame Bolcovre, 
alas, was on the downward path as Mary pointed 
out, and if she was to be free to descend on them 
continually they would be disgraced, If she was 
to come weeping over the baby in fits of occasional 
repentance, why the child would be ruined and 

ight as well know her own history from the 
rat. So the rulewas laid down, Henrietta was to 
be as one dead to her family; in return, the 
Stuarts would pay her seventy pounds a year and 
bring up her child. 

“We shall manage it somehow,” James said, 
simply, “and, if she has enough to live ov, I shall 
feel easier about her,” 

» And seventy poubds,a year did the prodigal 





Sonuection by a second marriage; as it was they 


have until the younger Etta was fifteen, Grind- 





ing poverty obliged Mr. Stuart then to reduce 
it to fifty pounds, and when he became too 
blind to keep his situation another reduction had 
to be made. 

Through all those years they never raw the 
face of Ktte’s mother, They would have said 
she never visited the place of her birth, and yet, 
all through the time, she kept a constant watch 
over their house, and knew everything that 
happened there. 

She bad long since left the stage ; anid. in spite 
of the allowatice paid so regularly and with such 
an effort, she livedin the most-grinding--poverty. 

She had fallen a victim to a terribly degrading 
habit. Madame Bolcovre was the slave of morphia, 
she took it in such quantities, the marvel was that 
she had not killed herself, 

She was utterly broken down in mind and 
body by the use of her favourite drug ; to obtain 
it she went withont many things poorer women 
regard as necessary. An idle misspent youth ; 
a fast frivolous womanhood ; and/mow) some 
yeas under fifty, she was a mental add.physica! 

Within the lastiyear she hadediscoverei the 
rank and wealth of the man she considered (per- 


-haps rightly} her -husband.. She had made in- 


quiries and found out that M. le Baron Bolcovre 
was childless, his oul son,# promising youth of 
eighteen, having been killediin @ railway accident. 

Rich, childless, and in failing health, devoted 
to his wife, and living almost entirely in retire- 
ment ad his country house, this was the descrip- 
tion Etty’s correspondent gave her of her former 
lover, 

And forthwith the miserable woman hit ov a 
scheme as cruel as it was far-fetched, as mali- 
cious ax it was hopeless, perhaps the miserable life 
she had led had made her unable to see how hiope- 
less, and, of course, indulgence in her favourite 
drug had so affected her brain that she could not 
reason clearly on the many difficulties her plan 
presented, 

It was this: she would get her daughter into 
her own hands, and take her to France; she 
would manage for them both to have an inter- 
view with M, Bolcovre, and she would put two 
alternatives before him : he must take Etta into 
his house and recognise her aa his heiress, :naking 
her mother a handsome allowance, or he must 
pay down a large sum of money, several thou- 
sands, to buy their silence and prevent them 
earrying their story to his wife, who was des- 
cribed as very gentle and religious, just the 
woman to be horrified at such a rec ta’, 

In her desire for money, money and revenge, 
the wretched woman never raw the difficulties in 
her path. She who had lived in Franco for a 
year or two wight have guessed how hard. it 
would be to obtain the interview with the Baron, 
while (if he refused to make terms) to gain ad- 
mittance to his wife would be harder still, 

Besides; how cold he introduce Etta ipo his 
family as his heiress without betraying her rela- 
tionship to himself? No, it was_amad scheme, 
wild and’impracticable, but the woman was bent 
ou it becauee she fancied it would bring her 
money; 

She had fallen so low on fortune’s ladder tkat 
she had nothing to lose, she had not a single re- 
spectable acouaintance, so if evil came of it she 
would Tose no friend; as to her brother and 
ister she positively enjoyed the thought of 


annoying them, and ob, the delight of feeling 


that her child, the girl they had never made 
quite the equal of her cousias, sliould suddenly be 
raised far above them. 

The stumbling-block in her scheme was Robert 
Dawson. In spite of her weakened intellect she 
was quick enough to see that if her daughter 
was honestly attached to the young surgeon, her- 
desites for revenge on M, Bolcovre were hope- 
less. 

If Etta really loved Bob, she would never 
listen to a plan which would not only defer their 
wedding indefinitely, but place the sea between 
them ; while ib was not to be expected that the 
Baron would receive as his adopted child and 
heiress, a girl whose future fate was to be the 
wife of an obscure English surgeon, 

Details were not yet arranged ; Madame Bol- 
covre had hardly grasped them, but of one thing 
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JACK STARTED AT THE SOUND OF HIS OWN NAME, AND TURNED TOWARDS BERYL, 


she was conacious, there must be a fair amount 
of ready money. She would require a thorough 
outfit for the journey to France ; where if her 
child’s attire passed muster, she could not preeent 
herself at the Baron’s in her ragged, faded finery. 
Then travelling expenses, and the cost of 
staying at an hotel while they wailed for the 
chance of an interview, all hed to be thought of. 


At the very lowest figure ten pounds would be | 


required, while fifteen, 
hardly have been too much. 

When the erring sister eurprise’ her blind 
brother at the open window she hadi a twofold 
aim. She meant to tell James plainly, that as 
Etta’s mother she objected most strongly to the 

iage with Robert Dawson, and she intended 
if possible to extort from him the money she so 
desired, 

Madame Boleovre had never believed in the 

verty of the Stuarts. They lived in the same 

ouse, they made a very reepectable appearance 
to the outside world, they never failed to pay 
their way (she had meana of knowing that), 
therefore she argued they could not be poor. 
Etty herself would have run into debt with any- 
one willing to trust her rather than go without 
anything she fancied, therefore she could not in 
the least understand the brave fight against 
poverty her relations were making 

She despised them all. She looked down on 
her sister Mary as a fussy old maid. She regarded 
ner brother—good, honest Jim, who had been a 
father to her child—as a well-meaning fool. Jack 
she thought of as a young simpleton who would 
never make his way in life, while she hated 
Elizabeth because she had discovered all the love 
and reverence of the whole household were 
centred on this tall, grave girl, who was so 
different to her own pretty little Etta, and who 
had actually reached womanhood without ever 
having a lover, 

It may have been the instinctive hatred of the 
wicked for the good, which made the wretched 
outcast so bitter against James Stuart's only 
daughter. It may have been a dim conscious- 


even twenty, would 





ness that this girl was made of nobler stuff than 
her own frivolous child, but the hatred was there 
and poor Betty, unknown to herself, had a bitter 
enemy at her gate. 

Madame Bolcovre was lodging just now in 
Rotherbithe, not so very far from Ashley Green. 
The house had once been the abode of a wealthy 
merchant, who prided himself equally on his 
dinners and his roses; but that was all a atory of 
the past, the palmy days of Dane-street had 
long since departed. ‘The tall substantial houses 
were let out in tenements, often sheltering eight 
or ten different families, and the garden where 
the roses grew, had been replaced by a hideous 
red-brick building connected in some way with 
the parish; but whether, infirmary, laundry or 
public bathe, matters nothing to this story. 

The house doors mostly stood open in Dane- 
atreet, showing the broad staircase up which (to 
quote @ popular saying, you might have driven a 
funeral coach) each lodger locking his or her 
private apartment and keeping the key in their 
own possession. So Henrietta had no difficulty 
in finding her way to her room without facing 
any questions. Not that her fellow-lodgers often 
interfered with her, She was for the most part 
a mystery to them, one or two shrewdly guessed 
that she had “seen better days,” and even 
divined the terrible habit which was fast des- 
troying her. With the landlord--or rather his 
deputy, who lived on the ground-floor and looked 
after the rents, she was decidedly a favourite, 
because she paid her rent regularly a month in 
advance. Etty knew better than to trust her- 
self with money. When once her remittance 
came she secured a roof over her head until it 
was due again, and this prudent step gave her's 
sort of superiority over the other lodgers, who, 
so far from paying in advance, poor souls, were 
often reduced to pawning some household god to 
prevent being turned into the street, 

The August sunshine which had made the 
arden at Ashley Green so bright and 
cheerful, had not to penetrate to Dane- 


street ; perhaps the eun had gone in for 4 season, 
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certain it was that in the long, narrow road 
there seemed no breath of summer warmth, but 
a dull, chill feeling as though the river which 
ran at the bottom of the street, had lent a dam 
moisture to the atmosphere, The houses 
y and old and shabby ! for years nothing hai 
ee done to them, except the mere labour 
necessary to keep them watertight. The railings 
were broken and discoloured; the stone-front- 
ing weather stained ; the door sadly in need of 
paint, and such glass as was left in the old- 
fashioned windows was thick with dust and dirt. 
Not a pleasant place to live in, not a home to 
be proud of, and yet the staircase was of oak, 
with many a carving still to show from what 
igh estate the house had fallen. Henrietta 
on and on, for her room was on the third 
floor. She gave a start of surprise, as she came 
in sight of her own door, for there before it, 
evidently awaiting her return, stood a visitor— 
such a visitor as had not crossed her path for 


years, 
(To be continued. ) 








Tx famous Japanese lacquer is got from the 
Rhus venicifera or urushi-naki, a tree about 
thirty feet high and forty inches round the trunk. 
Ib yields most of the lac in its eighteenth year. 
The gum is obtained by making horizontal cuts 
in the bark in summer, and collecting the milky 
juice, which turns brown on exposure to the air. 
The lac is purified by filtration, and bleached in 
the sun. 

Apveatisine iz not an outcome of modern 
necessity, but a very ancient practice. 
British Museum a collection of old 
Greek advertisements printed on leaden plates. 
The Egyptians were great advertisers, Papyrus 
leaves, over 3,000 years old, have been found ab 
Thebes, describing runaway slaves, and offering ® 
reward for their capture ; and in Pompeii ancient 
advertisements have been deciphered on the 
walls, 
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THE SECRET OF HER LIFE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae late afternoon sunlight was pouring in 
level rays through the old-fashioned bay windows 
of Brooke Court—a long, low, stone build- 
ing of uncertain architecture but picturesque 
appearance, whose weather-beaten front was hid- 
den by a mantle of ivy that reached up to the 
roof, and even trailed its sprays across sun- 
dry of those tall gables that stood out so clearly 
and distinctly against the sky. 

Brooke Court was looked upon by the ay 
round as @ very fine place, and its owner, Si 
John Brooke as a particularly fortunate young 
man, inasmuch as, at the age of twenty-nine, he 
had succeeded to one of the richest bersestaie 
the kingdom, and, being still unmarried, ||” 
most eligibie parti, ; 

On ticular aftercoon—one early in Sep- 
tember, on the leaves were just beginning to 
change theirfaded green for autumn’s ruddier tints 
-—the Court drawing-room was tenanted by two 
ladies ; the elder, Lady Brooke, a fair, patrician- 
looking woman of about forty-five; and the 
younger, a girl of nineteen or twenty, tall and 
slim, with a of magnificent hazel eyes, and a 
mass of bright tinted hair. 

This was Cecile Conway, Lady Brooke's niece, 
azho had arrived at the Court an hour or two be- 
s0re, 

“You have changed 8 good dea] since I last saw 
you,” Lady Brooke was saying, as she gazed into 
Cecile’s bright young face. “But it is some time 
since we met-—-four or five years.” 

“Tt was just before I left England to go to 
school at Bruxelles,” Cecile responded, clasping 
her Hands idly across her knees, and gazing 
through the window at the landscape beyond—all 
aglow with the amber radiance of the dying day- 
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“PRAY SPARE ME SUCH SPEECHES,” INTERRUPTED CECILE, COLDLY AND CONTEMPTUOUSLY, 


light, “I left Madame Lafarre’s twelve months 

ago, and I stayed there nearly three years, so that 

wi!l fix the date,” 

: ee did you like school | Wasn't it rather 
ull #” 

The girl’s face flushed, and she turned it away ; 
but she answered the question indifferently 
enough. 

“Rather, You know one is kept so strongly in 
those foreign schoolse—never allowed to look 
through a window, or go outside the docr, and the 
routine gets extremely monotonous.” 

“So monotonous that I wonder you did not try 
to enliven it by one of your madcap tricks; you 
used to be so very high-spirited,” said Lady 
Brooke, laughing, ‘“ But I suppose a wholesome 
reverence for your father’s authority kept you 
within bounds, Jack is very anxious to ree you 
again ; he is out shooting to-day with a friend 
who lives near--a Captain Elliot--but I expect 
him back every minute now.” 

“Then you have no visitors staying in the 
house with you ?” 

“No; one comes to-morrow—a Mrs. 
L’Estrange, whom we met at Nice last winter, 
and who you will be sure to admire.” 

? © handsome!” inquired Cecile, 
interested, 

“Very, and has rather a romantic history. 
She married Mr, L’Rstrange—a man old enougi: 
to be her father—two years ago, and in less than 
twelve months he died, leaving her a rich widow. 
People say that before her marriage she was a 

fessional singer or something of that sort, but 

don’t know how true the story may be, Any- 
how, she is received into the best society now, 
and Jack gave her a sort of general invitation to 
come and see us if she should chance to be in 
England. Both he and I had forgotten all about 
it until a week ago, when there came a letter from 
her, saying she was in London, and would spare 
us a few days if we could conveniently receive 
her ; so, of course, I had no alternative but to 
write, and fix a date for her arrival.” 

Cecile made no reply, but went upstairs to drees 








for dinner ; and all the while she was wondering 
what her cousin Jack was like, and whether he 
and she would be as good friends as in the old 
days, when, in spite of the difference in their 
ages, they used to play “ hide-and-seek " together, 
and run races with each other through the gardene, 
and dim old corridors of the Court, 

As soon as her toilette was completed she 
descended the wide, shallow old stairs into the 
hall, which was large and lofty, and there, stand- 
ing in the shadow of curtains that fell over the 
recess of the window, and gazing out on the pale 
sky, where a few splashes of crimson was all that 
remained of the sunset colours which had painted 
the west so gorgeously a little while before, stood 
a& man, tall, broad shouldered, and ajbletic- 
looking, attired in brown velvet shooting jacket 
and knickerbockers, and with a powder fiask slung 
across his chest. 

Thiz, Cecile decided, must be Jack, the cousin 
she had not seen since she was a child ; and after 
& moment’s hesitation she advanced gently behind 
him, and, by dint of standing on tiptoe, managed 
to reach high enough to clasp her slender hands 
across his eyes. 

“Guess who it is!” she cried in her fresh 
young voice, and witha merry laugh that rang 
out as sweet and clear as silver bells, 

For a minute he did not speak—perhape 
surprise kept hima silent--then, seizing her hand 
in his own, be turned round and drew her into 
the embrasure of the window, so that what little 
light remained fel) full on both their faces, and 
Cecile saw that the gentleman she had treated in 
euch a familiar manner was an utter stranger ! 

“I beg your pardon,” she faltered, in a low, 
ashamed voice, “1—I thought you were my 
cousin Jack }” 

“Tam very much flattered by the misteke,” he 
returned, bowing low, while an amused smile 
crept round his mustachioed lips. “I think, 
perhaps, our backs may have a sort of fami'y 
resemblance, but beyond that I don’t fancy the«¢ 
are many points of similarity.” 

Cecile did not think ao either now that she got 
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a full view of him, for this man’s face was hand- 
omefenough to have served az asculptor’s model 
—a face with large, long lashed eyes, clearly-cut 
features, aud a heavy brown moustache—quite 
iferent to Jack Brooke's good-naiured, but plain 

physicgnomy. 

“Ah! but it was only your back I did see,” 
ehe rejoined, rather archiy, and, recovering «little 
from her. confusion, “so perhaps, under the 
circumstances, and considering the dim light, you 
will accept my apologies.’ . 

“T beg you not to attemipt any ; I regard my- 

If as the debtor of a lucky accklent. I don’t 
know whether Sir Jolin will fee] incliied. to evince 
egual philosophy when he learns what he Has 
conissed,” he added quizzically, and stepping aside 
to let Bt “Here comes, the real «Simon 

Pure, 80 wé sil] see,” 

Cecile’s greeting-to her cousin was timch more 
subdued this Lime—so demure, in fact, that the 
young baronet laughingly told her the. had 
acquired @ repose of manner that he should never 
have credited her with, and then he ‘proceeded to 
introduce the gentleman in the back @rousd— 
Captain Gervase Elliot--and wondered ‘why 
Cecile grew rose-red at the presentation, 

After all, Cecile’s mistake was not Withoub « 
balm to its sting, for it served as the basis of a 
sort of understanding between herself and the 
officer, that made them more friéndly in one 
evening—for the captain stayed to dinner—t han 
they might otherwise have become during a 
month’s intercourse under ordinary conditions, 

Captain Elliot could make himself very agres-j 
able when he liked ; ai. on the present occasion 
he did like, for he thought he had never seen a 
sweeter face than the one this girl poseessed, 
And so he devoted himself to her amusement ; 
and when, after dinner, they went to the drawing- 
room, and Cecile seated herself at the piano, he | 
followed, with the avowed intention of turning | 
over the leaves of her music, 

The girl’s fingers aimlessly struck a few chords 
that finally resulted in “ Sweethearts” Valse. 

“* That is a lovely air!” he exclaimed quickly ; 
“* hackneyed as it has become, the beauty of the 
melody is stillrecognizable. And I like the words 
as well—don't you ?” 

“T ought to, for the sentiment they convey is 
complimentary to my sex.” 

‘* And the reverse to ours,” he laughed. ‘ Well, 
i suppose the poet is right, after all; but one 
naturally expects more faith from a woman than 
& man.” | 

“ Which is rather unfair |” 

“ Not at all,” he responded, with unconscious | 
egotism, ‘'a man’s fancy may rove many times | 
‘ere it finally settles, but a woman’s first love | 
should be her only one. I know nothing more 
hateful than a fast girl—a girl who has had 
‘affairs’ ever since her school-days, Such anone 
would be the very last / should ever select for a 
wife.” 

“Ts this conversation ‘private and confiden- 
tia! ¢’”’ asked Sir John, coming up at that mo- 
ment, “ or may I be permitted to inquire whether 





you are coming to-morrow to shoot with me in 


the Woodlands preserves, Elliot ¢” 
“Certainly, I thought we had already fixed it 


Very well ; then my mother and Cecile will 
meet us atabvout one o'clock, and we'll all have 
luncheon together—a sort of impromptu picnic. 
And, by-the-bye, Elliot, I think you might just 
as wellsend aman over with your traps in the 
morning, and make the Court your head-quarters 
—you must be moped to death all alone in that 
little box of yours, with that grim old dragon of 
@ housekeeper.” 

* Yes ; pray come—we shall all beso pleased !” 
ided Lady Brooke, cordially; and the officer 
hesitated and glanced at Cecile. 
What he sawin her face it is impossible to say, 
but, at all events he accep:ed the invitation, 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue next morning was the very perfection of 
‘+ September day ; the sky one wide expanse of 
uDfiecked azure, the air full of that mellow 








Warrath that comes only in autumn, 


Cecile and her aunt set out early, and after a 
pleasant walk through the woods, came to the 
appointed spot, and found the two gentlemen 
waiting to receive them. The luncheon hamper 
was already there, so nothing remained but to 
spread it contents on ihe moss that carpeted the 
ground with itsrclose, soft velvet, and then sit 
down and discuss tae dainties provided by Lady 
Brooke's matronly forethought. 

The pieal was a very pleasant one, enlivened as 
it waa*with gay badinage aud merry laughter, and 
when it was over no one seemed inclined to move 
from the wooded solitude, Jack, who whs ‘tired 


his mo: *s sport, stretched himself com- 

‘bly out pat e ground with his head ow his 

er’s lap, and his loved meerechaum between 
Woe | a a 

at? @ipity life can’t always wear such a 
pleasand sapéct as it does after luncheon on a 
day like thisj*zhe observed lazily. ‘It is just 
the sort of afternoon when one appreciates to 


the full the’ @elights of idleness.” 

“Enjov it while you may, thev,” said his 
mother, laushing, ‘for these are your last hours 
of liberty. © en Mrs. L’Estrange arrives you'll 
have to remember your duties as host, and devote 
yourself wiiolly aud solely to her amusement.” | 

The baronet made a wry face. 


*'T am half sorry ehe is coming !” tf 


wf What an ungratefal boy you are |” exclaimed 
Lady "Brooke, secretly delighted at this ex-| 
pression of ou the part: of her son ; thes,! 
glancing atehter watch, she started up, “It is 


aetually thtee @élock |” she said, “and at four I 


am to’beiat {iéétation to meet our guest, so.I 
have no‘pinte'ta;tose. You can remain here, if 
you like, §)-Rnd walk later on.” : 

“ Yes-——pray ata vm little louger, Miss Conway,” 
entreated Ellfot, “TM Jeave the partridges to 
themselves, and escort you home whenever you 
wish to go.” 

And—perhaps out of consideration for the 
partridges—Cecile allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, so Jack walked part of the way with his 
raother, leaving the other two alone in the dim 
forest silence, which was unbroken save by the 
low twitter of the birds—too tired with their 
long summer songs to do more than express their 
happiness in & few, soft, cooing notes, 

Outside the sun was pouring down a wealth of 
golden glory, but here only a few shafts pene- 
trated through rifts in the woven screen of 


| leaves, and fe!) in tremulous shadows on Cecile’s 


bright head and sleader fingers, busily engaged 


| in weaving a wreath of ferns and grasses she had 


gathered on her way. 

Elliot was somewhat of an artist, and was 
quite appreciative of the pretty picture the girl 
made, in her white dress, with a knot of scarlet 
poppies at the throat, 

Indeed, he found it by do’ means unpleasant to 
lie stretched ont thus on the mossy turf, and 
watch her deft fingers, while uttering such 
remaarks as suggested themselves; and theze 
were, for the most part, of a somewhat poetic 
nature. 

Jack did not return, . Perhaps he had ideas of 
his own on the subject of that arithmetical 
problem concerning the company of ‘two and 
three. Perhaps he found the fascination of a 
nut-bush too much for him; anyhow, there he 
ewetiticed himself and laid the foundation of a 
future attack of indizestion by consuming as 
many filberts as he could conveniently manage. 

‘*T fancy we had better bethinking of return- 
ing home now,” said Cecile at length, unwillingly 


| itis true; for she, too, found the subdued heat 


of the afternoon, the soft green shadows, and 
the snatches of Shelley quoted by Captain 
Elliot, rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Still, those slanting rays of sunlight told her 
the afternoon was waning, so she picked up her 


hat and sprang lightly to her feet, the officer |. 


following her example. 

‘We need not return the same way you 
came,” he said, “I'll show you another route to 
the Court-——a very pretty one.” 

Its beauty, however, was not its only advan- 
tage, for it was about double as far as the way 
through the woods—a fact that may possibly have 
had something to do with the officer's sugges- 
tion. 


“There,” he said, ‘as they at last emerged 
into the high road, and he pointed towards a 
small, bud pretty Gothic house, just visible above 
the treetops, “ that is my shooting box, where I 
take up my abode from the first of September 
till Christmas. Hulloa!. What's this?” his 
tone changing to one of alarm. 

“This” was a cloud of white dust swiitly ad- 
vancing towards them from behind a bend in the 
road, anda minute afterwards it proved to be 
the forerunner of Lady Brooke’s little phaeton, 
which was being dragged along ata furious pace 
by a pair of ponies whose . © eoats were 
flecked with: foam, and who. were-é1 tly mad 
with terror. 13 op” a A ‘ 
. In the carriage Brookéj, another 
Yady; and a footman behind. © The former still 
held’ the reifis, although they were not of tho 

test use, for her hands had fallén_ helplessly 
on her lap,and there was a white terror in her 
ae as she recognised the danger of. her 
tion. 4) 

The ponies, startled by a steam-engine they 
just met, were entirely beyond her control, and 
Elliot saw at once that unless something were 
done to check their mad career, a serious acci- 
dent must inevitably be the result. 

He threw down his gun, waited until the 

, then dashed forward 
and seized the PS 


It was an actof splendid daring, for thechauces 
were twoito onevin favour of his being knocked 
down and trampled uhder foot -by the excited 
animals; but happily for \him, he had calculated 
the distance to a hair's breadth, aud his rapid 
action, added to the immense strength of his 
wrists, had the effect of a sudden check, and 
throwing them back om their haunches, brought 
them to a sudden standstill, 

This the groom took advantage of by jump- 
ing out and running to Elliot's aid, and by the 
united efforts of the two men, the ponies were 
soothed into something like subjection, their 
quivering flanks, however, still bearing witness 
to their excitement. 

Directly Lady Brooke found she could do so 
without danger, she sprang from the carriage, 
and, turning to assist her companion, discovered 
she had fainted. 

Her exclamation brought Elliot to her side, 
and, seeing the cause of it, he lifted Mrs. 
L’Estrange gently from the carriage, and taking 
a flask from his pocket, tried to pour some of 
the brandy it contained down her throat. 

His efforts -were assisted by Cecile, who had 
now come up, but the young girl was conscious 
of a curious sensation that was half pain, as 
she saw the widow in Flliot’s arms; and 
although she chided herself angrily enough, all 
the same she bent forward very eagerly to see 
what sort of woman this was, ‘ 

She was very beautiful—evén a rival would 
have admitted so much, 

Her féatures were classically regular, her 
eyebrows and lashes fine and silky ; the eyes 
themselves large and liquid, aud with the irino- 
cent wondering expression of a child in their 
brown depths. 

As soon as she regained consciousness, her 
gaze fell on Elliot ; and, disengaging herself 
from his arms, she raised his band impulsively 
to her lips, ‘ 

“You have saved my life at the risk ‘of your 
own,” she exclaimed, tragically. “How-can I 
—how shall I, repay you?” 

Elliot drew back rather embarrassed by her 
vehemence, and, turning to Lady Brooke, -atg- 

ted that the whole party should adjourn to 
fis house, and remain there until his dog-cart 
could be got ready to convey them home, ‘and 
this plan was accordingly Dhedi> ”. SAY 


, 


Peariiage was just: 





CHAPTER DL 


THE visitors at Brooke Cuurt- were fortunate 
in the weather, for the next few days ‘were 
that could be desired; and Lady Brooke, who 
was an excellent. hostess, made the “most of 
them by organising all corts of pleasures—rides, 





drives, picnics, and garden-parties, at all of 
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which Mrs, L'Estrange appeared in toilettes that 
were artistic triumphs, and were decided by 
feminine critica to be some of Worth’s master- 


jeces, 
“ Whether from feelings of gratitude, due to the 
service he had rendered her, or from admiration 
of hia handsome n, the widow took a great 
fancy to. Captain Elliot ; and, moreover, made no 
attempt to conceal it, 

Filiot was not a vain man, but he could not be 
altogether ineensible to the delicate flattery she 
contrived to infuse in her manner towards him- 
self ; and, ag 4 natural consequence, was very 
often at her side, 

And so the September days went on, and as 
they passed, Cecile gradually awoke to the [fact 
that the world seemed a different place now to 
what it had done before she came to Brooke 
Court. The.sunshine seemed brighter, the 
flowers fairer—-Nature herself more in harmony. 

At first she did not question why this was, 
The fact itself was sufficient, and perhaps she 
feared to destroy the sweetness of her dream by 
trying to analyse it, and was content to drift 
down the current and let it land her where it 
would ; but by degrees she comprehended, in a 
dim sort of way, that the intangible visions of 
her girlish fancy had at jast taken shape, and her 
hero was found ! 

It had been arranged that they should make 
up a party and go to the theatre at W———, but 
when the day came Captain Elliot received a 

, calling him to town on business, and 
he did not think he would be able to complete it 
in time to return for the performance, 

Strange to say, when Mra. L/Estrange heard 
this, all desire for going left her, and, complain- 
ing of a headache, she said very sweetly that if 
dear Lady Brooke would excuse her, she would 
remain at home, 

“Dear Lady Brooke” had no alternative but 
to immolate herself at the aliat of hospitality, 
and remain too ; so Sir John and Cecile started 
alone, the latter bitterly disappointed at having 
only her cousin as her cavalier. - 

they reached the theatre her face sud- 
deuly brightened, for there, on the steps, stood 
Captain Elliot waiting for them ; and it is to be 
feared a little thrill of malicious triumph shot 
through her heart as she reflected on the widow’s 
probable disappointment the next morning when 
she heard the. fact of the officer’s presence, 

W-——— was not @ large place ; but the theatre 
was # uew and extremely pretty one, and this 
being the night of the week there was a very 
fair audience. The party from the Court arrived 
just as the overture was commencing, and at 
oncé took their seals in a box close to the etage, 


from whence they could poth see and be seen, | 


and Sir John was goon engaged in pointing out 
to Cecile such of his friends as were present, 
while Elliot took up his glasses, and glanced 
round, 

“How well that fellow plays the first violin,” 
he remarked, as the music came to an end. 

“And how interested he seema to be in our 
box,” added Jack, looking at the individual 
referred to, ‘‘He absolutely cannot take his 
eyes away. By Jove! Cecile, it is you he is 
staring at!” ; 

This was true, for the musician—a good- 
locking but dissipated man of between thirty 
aud forty, with daik eyes and a black mous- 
tache, was gazing boldly at the young girl's 
face, and as she looked down and saw him her 
own became deadly pale, aud she shrank back 
behind the draperies, an expression in her eyes 
that Elliot, who was watching her, thought 
seemed like terror. 

“What is the matter—do you know this 
man }” he asked, in a low voice, unheard by 
Jack, who was bowing to his numerous acquaint- 
ances ; but the young girl only shook her head, 
without replying, and the officer of course could 
S&y no more, 

When the curiain oy og on the first act, 
an attendant entered the box with a tray of ices, 
and Cecile, in obedience to Jack’s command, took 
cue. As she did so, the woman contrived to slip 
8 vote in her hand, unseen by the others, 

A haughty flash of displeasure rose to. Cecile’s 
brow, and had she followed her frst impulse she 








would have returnéd the missive at once; but 
while she hesitated the attendant quietly dis- 
appeared, and Cecile put the scrap of paper in 
her pocket, unread, 

"Sir John Brooke's carriage stops the way |” 
shouted out an attendant, in stentorian tones, as 
they left the theatre ; and Cecile, looking neither 
to the right or left, hastily entered the brougham, 
avd uttered a sigh of relief as it was driven 
awiftly off in the direction of home. 

She was very quiet during the drive, and as 
soon at the Court was reached excused herself on 
the ples of fatigue, and, wishing them all good- 
night, retired to her room, where she locked the 
door, and sank down in an armchair, hiding her 
face in her hands, Presently she took the note 
to her pocket, and read its contents, which ran 
thus :— 


“I cannot tell you, ma chére Cecile, with what 
delight I lock once more on your charming face, 
the sight of which has been denied me for two 
years. I fear, however, those two years have not 
been altogether favourable to the esteem I should 
wish you to cherish towards me, for there was no 
welcome in those pretty eyes as they fell upon 
me—rather repulsion, indeed, if one so fair as 
yourself could give birth to such a sentiment, 

“But behold my kindness—my forbearance ! 
I bear no malice for your treatment of me— 
there is not a shadow of resentment in my heart, 
only—I must see you; and soon. T have discovered 
that one of the gentlemen with you is Sir John 
Brooke—the ‘Cousin Jack’ of whom I have 
heard you speak—so no doubt. you are staying at 
his place, which I find is about four miles 
distant. Now attached to such a house as Brooke 
Court there must be a lodge, and just outside the 
lodge I will await you at half-past seven o'clock 
on Sunday, I cannot come before on account of 
professional engagements, Let nothing prevent 
your meeting me, otherwise I may be compelled 
to take steps which I should regret, as com- 
promising your good name,-—Yours, 

“LL. Duront.” 


The girl’s face changed alternately from pale 
to red, as ehe perused these lines; each one 
instinct with a mocking triumph of power, and 
when she had finished, she began pacing excitedly 
up and down the room. 

“ What shall I do?” she exclaimed, piteously, 
wringing her hands, “I thought I had escaped 
all chance of his seeing me ; but fate will not let 
me rest from the consequences of. the past even 
yet. Oh! if Madame Lafarre were only alive, 
and could silence him again as she did before!” 

_ And long into the night she sat up, ponder- 
ing. 





CHAPTER IV, 


Arter breakfast, the next day, a ride was 
proposed, and Mrs, L’Estrange on the pretext of 
being nervous of the animal she was riding, 
contrived to keep Elliot: by. her side during the 
whole of the morning, Jack was thus left to 
escort his cousin, and as they were passing the 
lodge, Cecile said,— 

“Ts old Betty still gatekeeper ?” 

Yes,” he responded ; “ but she is really unfit 
tor the poeition—she is ag deaf as a post, and her 
eyesight is not very good either. I did say 
something. about her retiring, but the mere 
notion made her so miserable that I had to give 
in and consent to her remaining on indefinitely— 
till she dies of old age, I suppose.” 

“ And does she live alone }” 

“All alone, and cultivates a misanthropic 
hatred of her species,” 

Cecile was thoughtful and pre occupied during 
the ride—and, indeed, for the rest of the day ; 
and not even Mrs, L’Estrange’s efforts to engross 
Captain Elliot’s attentions had power to rouse 
her ; so, as Jack remarked to his mother, “the 
widow had her innings,” And certainly she 
made the most of them, and left none of her 
charms untried in her-endeavours to bring Elliot 
within the influence of their spell. 

Late that night, as she was sitting in her dress- 
ing-room, having her hair brushed, she put rather 








a singular question to her maid—a sharp featured 
secretive-looking woman of between thirty and 
forty, who was less a servant than a companion, 
for she was Mrs, L’Estrange’s confidante ; and if 
she did not share all ber mistress’s secrets, was 
at least cognisant of a good many. 

“Susan,” eaid the widow, abruptly, “ I am go- 
ing to ask you something that 1 want answered 
truthfully—even though the truth may be un- 
pleasant. Tell me, am [ as attractive as that girl 
who is staying here now—Cecile Conway ¢” 

“You are handsomer ; but mavy people might 
prefer her for being younger,” replied the woman 
with stolid candour, 

Mra. L’Estrange eighed—a sigh that meant a 
lament for her fading youth. 

“What made you compare yourself with her ’ 
added Susan Fieldivg after a pause. 

“ Because she is my rival,” 

* Rival |—-in what!” 

‘* Love,” answered the widow, a sudden colour 
coming in. her check, as she rose and faced her 
maid. “Do you not find it sirange”-—with.a 
constrained laugh" thet I who have eo often 
fooled men by feigning passion, should at last fall 
@ victim to it myself?” 

“T find it very strange,” returned Sucan, with 
dry incredulity, 

“And yet it is true. I have played at love 
many times—have laughed at it in my heart aud 
told myself that for me, at least, no such weakness 
existed, and that I must be either above or 
beneath it. But now J find my mistake,. Capt. 
Elliot’s courage saved my life the day those 
horses ran away, ané from that very moment he 
has been to me the incarnation of all that is 
bravest and best ; and I love him—I love him-~ 
T love him!” 

She spoke with vehement passion, her eyes 
flashing and her bosom heaving under the 
influence of an emotion that was evidently 
genuine; while Susan looked on with a certain 
surprised dissatisfaction. 

“vou are better without a husband,” she 
observed, bluntly. “ You are comparatively eafe 
now, whereas. if you were to marry this Captaiu 
Eljiot, you would be in constant fear of his dis 
covering your secret.” 

Tho widow's face grew pale, but she turned 
angrily on her companion, 

“Why do you remind me of that?’’ she ex- 
claimed. “ You know I do my best to forget it ; 
and surely you can let it rest in oblivion.” 

3 > * * 7 


” 


The following day was Sunday, and in 
accordance with their usual custom, the Brookes 
dined early, so as to allow the servants time to go 
to church, Mrs, L’Estrange had not been well ail 
the afternoon—no fancied ailment, but.a terrible 
headache that kept her a prisoner to her own 
room; and so Captain Elliot proposed that he 
and Cecile should walk over to Deepdale Church 
—which waa about a mile-and-a-half-away! ond 
get there in time for the evening service 

This offer the girl was forced to decline, and 
Elliot was struck with the confused manner that 
accompanied her refusal—indeed, a fit of restless- 
ness seemed to have seized her, for after moving 
uneasily about, pretending to arrange the flowers 
in the vases, she finaliy left the roo. and went 
upstairs to her own chamber. Arrived here she 
put on a large, dark cloak that completely con- 
cealed her. dress, and slipped quietly downstairs, 
and out through a side duor 

Now it happened that Mre, L’Estrange’s room 
had two windows—one looking on the terrace in 
front of the house and the other on the shrub- 
bery at the side, At the latter of these Susan 
Fielding waa standicg, and she thus caught sighd 
of Cecila as she was leaving the Court. 

“She has an appointment with Captain 
Elliot |” exclaimed Mrs, L’Estrange when this 
intelligence was communicated to her,— 

“Oh! if I were only well enough to be down- 
stairs and prevent it! But Susav,”—dropping 
her voice-—‘ you might follow; and see where she 
goes to,” 

The maid needed no second bidding for such 4 
mandate chimed in with her own inclinations. 
She loved intrigue for its own sake, and lovg prac- 
tice had made her perfect in the art of following 
up a clue or ferreting out a secret, 
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oiselesaly a8 a shadow, she glided out through 
the door by which Cecile had made her exit, and 
{sen Followed her at some distance, only pausing 

ss she saw the young girl pass through the gates 
of the lodge, which was quite deserted, az old 
Betty had gone to church, 

Running parallel with the avenue that led up 
tothe Court was a plautation of larches and other 
trees, and thither, after going outside the lodge 
gates, and making a slight gesture with her hand, 
Cecile returned, walking round ty the back of the 
lodge in order to enter it. She was followed by 
@ man in a large, dark ulster and felt hat, that 
was pulled over his face, so as to conceal it, 

The man was not Captain Elliot—of this much 
Susan instantly became assured; and her veins 
vegan to tingle with a pleasant sense of being on 
the verge of a discovery, as, protected by the 
hadow of the trees, she slipped quietly after 
them, and when they stopped, took up her posi- 
tion within a hollow tree that had an opening ab 
the back, large enough to allow a person to get 
inside, and than which nothing could have been 
better adayted for her purpose, os it effectually 
screened her from view, while permitting her to 
hear all that parced 

*“* My dear Cecile,” said a man's voice, low and 
caressing in tone, but rather husky, as if the 
speaker were suffering from a cold, ‘* how shall I 
tell you the infinice pleasure I feel, in meeting 
you once again} The——” 

“Pray spare me such speeches,” interrupted 
Coeile, coldly and contemptuously. “ It wos no 
regard for you that brought me here to-night 
ft wase——"” 

“ Regard for yourself |” he put in with & quiet 
laugh, as she paused, ‘ Well I wil! tell you why 
{ wanted to see you. Since I eaw you last, I 
have been unfortunate, Fate has not smiled on 
me, and the post I at present occupy, as leader of 
& very indifferent orchestra, is far from a lucrative 
one. Now my tastes are expensive, so you will 
readily see the conclusion pointed by these two 
facts, and at once understand that Iam poor, and 
come to you for a loan.” 

“To we! When you know I have not a far- 
thing beyond what my father allows me, and that 
only suffices for my own expenses,” 

*But you have rich relations, and it will be 
easy enough for you to procure a hundred 
pounds,” 

“You ask an impossibility. Five pounds is all 
T have left of my allowance ; ani even if I were 

ask my father for more, he would decline giv- 
ing it me,” 

‘But I want the money, and the money I must 
bave,” he said, still blandly, but with an accent 
if threatening latent in his voice. “I have a bill 
due in @ week from now, and somehow or other 
the money must be forthcoming.” 

“ But why apply to me?” 

“* Because ma mignonne, you are the only per- 
son 1 know in a position to help me—the only 
person to whore interest it ie to do so.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said the girl, her 
tenes uot quite so steady as they might have 
been. 

“Nof Then I must explain myself better. 


1 of you!” he said. 





perceive there is nothing to hold me back from 
producing those letters, or from revealing the 
finale.” 

“ You would not doit, You could not be so 
treacherous—so unmanly |" 

“ Necessity forces one to many things one doesn’t 
like,” he observed, sententiously ; “and Poverty 
is a hard tavsk-mistress. I think if you refuse to 
help me, your father will think it worth while to 
keep the affaur silent. Still, Il have ne wish to 
proceed to extremities—-get me the money, and I 
remain silent,” 

“ And if—but I do not see the least chance of 
it--I could by any means get the hundred 
pounds, would you give those letters, and swear 
to keep silence regarding the past?” 

“ Yes.”’ 


“But what guarantee should I have of your 
good faith? How do I know you would respect 
the sanctity of an oath—you who are so utterly 
unscrupulous }” she exclaixied bitterly. 

“You hit hard, mademoiselle ; still I commend 
your prudence,” he said, with 2 low bow. “Yet 
you uveed have no fear, for I have a very advan- 
tageous position offered me in New York, and if 
Tecan obtain sufficient money I shall accept it 
and start at once, with the probability of never 
returnivg.” 

At that moment the stable clock at the hall 
atruck the hour, and Cecile started. 

“T must return at ones, or they will mis: me!” 
she exclaimed, hastily, “I wil) think this over, 
and let you kuow the result in « day or two.” 

“ But that will nob suit me. I would suggest 
that you should procure the money, and bring 
it to me here, at about this time next Thureday, 
and then I will deliver over the letters.” . 

“Very well, I will try my best,” she revurned 
desperately ; and then, without a word of adieu, 
she ran back, through the plantation this time 
instead of the avenue, and came out just by the 
ahrubbery—a shorter way than the one she had 
before adopted. 


There were no lights as yet in the drawing- 


| room windows, so she supposed its inmates were 


still occupied as she had left them, and therefore 
hoped to get indoors unseen, But she was 
doomed to disappointment, for on the terrace she 
was met by Captain Elliot. 

“We have been wondering what had become 
“ Where have you been!” 

"Io the avenue--for a little walk,” she 
answered, a queer sort of-catch in her voice, for 
although circumstances had forced her into an 
equivocal position, Cecile hated a falsehood. “I 
haven't been long away, have I #” 

“Long enough to be missed,” he answered, 
rather wondering at the constraint in her manner ; 
“and too long for your own health, for the sir 
has grown quite chilly, and I shouldn’t wonder if 


| you had caught cold.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Msanwiiie Susan Fielding, delighted at the 
thought of her own acumen, repeated to her 


I suppose you have not forgotten the little | mistress all that had taken place between Cecile 


bun 
you some two or three years ago? 


« of letters in my possession, written by | and the stranger—a recital listened to by the 
They are | widow with the deepest attention. When it was 


sweet letters—charming letters; but I am not | finished, she started up, and clas her hands 


quite eure that you would care for your father, 
or that gentleman who was at the theatre with 
you the other night, and who paid you 20 much 
attention to see them—eh ?” 

There was no reply for a few moments-—-only 
a swift, passionate gesture on the part of the 
girl, as if to express utter contempt and abhor- 
rence of her companion’s treachery. 

“ But you dare not show those letters!” she 
exclaimed at length. ‘ Madame Lafarre could 
punish you now, as she threatened to do before, 
if you betrayed my mad act.” 

“Madame Lafarre could do no such thing, 
simply because Madame Lafarre no longer exists,’ 
he responded, coolly. ‘“ Ah! maderaoiselle, you 
are clever in trying to keep me ignorant of the 
death of your old governess; but, luckily for 
me, I am already aware of it, and also of the 
fact, that all dungerows papers have been des- 
troyed. You understand? Well, then, you will 


} 











together triumphantly. “Now I see my way 
clear!" she excleimed, drawing a long, deep 
breath. “ Let Elliot once be convinced of these 
meetings, aud the fact that Cecile Conway’s name 
has a stain on it, and he will never dream of 
making her his wife, This man must have some 
hold on her, and the secret of it is contained in 
those letters. Susan ”-—impressively—“ I must 
get those letters in my possession,” 

Susan only replied by an expressive. shrug of 
the shoulders, 

“IT must get those letters,” repeated the 
widow ; “and with their contents to aid me, it 
will be strange indeed if I cannot comtrive to 
transfer Eliot's incipient passion for Cecile into 
a deeper one for myself |” 

o * 7 . * 

“ How is it you are not out shooting }” asked 
Cecile, a few mornings later, of Sir John, whora 
she met crossing the hall on his way to his study. 


“Because I thoughtl’d give the dogs a day's 
rest, and clean my guns,” he answ 

“Is the operation interesting?” languidly 
inquired Mrs, L’Esti , a8 she spoke, 
a button-hole for Elliot, who was standing at her 
side, “Can we look on?” 

“ Certainly,” Jack responded, but not with any 
particular amount of cordiality, for be had a 
rooted aversion to anything feminine in his own 
particular sanctum, However, he led the way, 
and they all followed into an apartment, littered 


from end to end with every variety of masculine 
untidiness—pipes, guns, sticks, hunting-crops, 


boxing-gloves, newspapers, and beer bottles, 
being mingled io inextricable confusion. 

lcg owner did not think it worth while to 
apologise for the reigning chaos, but went on 
ywith his gun-cleauing while the ladies amused 
themselves by an examination of Jack’a armoury, 
in which were several quaint and curious weapons, 

“ What lovely little things?” e@xelaimed Mrs, 
L’Eatrange, taking up a pair of small, silver- 
mounted avd finely-chased revolvers, ‘“ They 
look like toys.” : 

“Rather dangerous ones,” rejoined Jack, 
glancing up from his employment. 





** Aren’t they pretty, Conway ?” added 
the widow, ho out for Cecile’s in- 
spection, ‘ Would you ever think such innocent- 


looking things could prove so d By 

‘*They are like women,” said baronet— 
then hastily remembering himself—‘ I meaa like 
some women,” 

“ You nearly, aw your foot in it, Jack,” Cecile 
remarked, laughing, and examining one of the 
pistols she held in her hand, “ But really, these 
are very pretty ; I shouldn’t mind poszessing one 
coyeelf, just for the fun of the gd 

Jack immediately begged her to take one, and 
presented the other tc Mre. L’Estrange. And at 
Elliot’s suggestion a target was set up, and the 
two ladies began to practise with their newly- 
acquired ions, under his superintendence, 
until the arrival of the post-bag made Cecile 
hurry indoors. 

Jack unlocked the bag, and threw a missive 
into her lap, which she retired to the window to 
read, her face growing pale, and her hands clasp- 
ing themselves together as she finished. It was 
from her father, refusing her the hundred 

nds. 

“ What's the matter with you, Cec?" inquired 
Jack, looking up from his own correspondence, and 
observing his cousin's blanched face, “ Any il} 
news?” 

Cecile hesitated a moment, and rapidly re- 
viewed her position. 

She knew Dupont quite well enough to be 
aware that if she did not comply with his demands 
he would not hesitate to revenge himeelf by show- 
ing those letters both to her father, and perhaps 
Elliot, The anger of the former—a man of the 
strictest ideas—would be terrible, and she feared 
to brave it ; while as to Elliot, the mere notion 
of his becoming cognizant of that madness of the 
past, by means of any lips eave her own, was be- 
yond endurance, 

Jack was waiting for an answer, but before 
giving it she closed the door, and came and put 
her head on his shoulder, i 

“No, there is no bad news, Bub I am im 
trouble, and you can help me if you will,” she 
said, speaking very rapidly. “i want some 
money, Jack—-a hundred pounde-—can you lend 
it me!” 

The baronet looked astonished—as well he 
might, for he knew her allowance to be a su‘ti- 
cient one, and could think of nothing for which 
ehe should require so much. : 

“One hundred pounds |” he repeated. “ That ® 
a good deal for you. So it is a millinery bill ? 

“Yes, if you like, Jack, but don’t ask me, she 
answered, a deep blueh mantling her cheeks ; and 
directly the words were out, she would have give> 
anything to recall them, 

“Well,” Jack said, immediately, ‘I'll get you 
the money, little woman ; but it won't be to-day, 
for I haven’t a single blank cheque left.” 

| “T would rather have notes than a cheque. 

“Allright. Ishall be going to the bank to 
morrow, and will bring the cash home with ™® 

in the afternvon. Will that do?” 
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“Yes; and thank you very much for your 
ess. But, Jack—-be sure, don’t let anyone 
in the world know of this?” 
He nodded assent, and she left the room ; 
while he still sat there, his brows knit together 
in a frown of puzzled wonderment. 


* * os * 


Mrs. L’Estrange’s toilette took a considerable 
time to arrange, and the regulation half-hour 
was hardly long enough to produce the magai- 
ficeut effects she usually aimed at ; copsequently, 
Cécile, who had neither paint nor powder to apply, 
found herself, as a rule, first. 
. On this evening she was earlier than usual, 

and finding no one else down, she took up her 
favourite position in the recess of the hall window, 
and was presently joined by Elliot. 

“Don’t go away,” he said, as she prepared 
to move out, “I have something to say to you 
—something I have wanted to say for two or 


three Gays only you haven't given me an 
opportunity "— to the widow's clever 
mancouvres! “Can you guess what it is, 


Cecile?” 

She did not try to, but a lovely blush rose to 
ber face ; and then, in the very spot where he 
firat met her, he whispered that story that is 
2s old as the world itself, but which even thou- 
sands of years have not robbed of its freshness, 
And to Cecile there came afew minutes of perfect 
happiuess—such as she had never even dreamed 
of before, 

“But, Gervase, are you sure—-guite sure—it is 
me BE oe love, and not Mrs. L’Estrange?” she 
ask es 


“ Sure—quite sure |” 

“Still, she is beautiful—far more beau- 
tiful than I!” pursued Cecile, with a girl’s morbid 
faculty of self-torment. 

“Perhaps so; and perhaps "—with candour 
—“if I had met her without seeing you, I might 
have been caught. But why speak of that, 
darling?” be exclaimed, with a lover's uncon- 
scious egotism. “ Let us talk of ourselves.” 

There was a faint rustling behind the curtains 
that shut them off from the hall, but they were 
too intent on each other to notice it, aud it was 
not repeated. Still, in spite of her happiness, an 
icy chill struck Cecile’s veins as she 
thought of Dupont, and she was almost on the 
point of co all to Gervase, and throwing 
‘herself on his forgiveness. 

Then she recollected how he had once said 
his wife must be like Ce:ar’s—above suspicion— 
and the remerabrance made her.shrink. No, 
she loved him intensely—-so passionately, that 
ehe dare not run the risk ; she must wait awhile, 
until his own affection bad been strengthened 
and riveted by Time, “At any rate, she would 
have a few short hours of ect enjoyment, and 
a as the day’s evil was sufficient unto 
ttself ! 

And, meanwhile, up in her bedroom, prone on 
the couch, and in an attitude of complete 
abandonment—heedless of the rich laces she 


was crushing—heedless of the eyes of her waiting 
raaid— of arepening save her own sense 
of dull misery, 1s, L'Estrange, her heart 


absolutely torn by the two demons of love and 
jealousy. 

She had been behind the curtains during the 
latter part of Eiliot’s interview with Cecile, and, 
in addition to his declaration, had heard the 
remarks referring to hereelf, which had the effect 
of eagravating her pain. 

“He might have cared for me, if she had not 
come between us!” she muttered, between her 
Fe ir “Oh! how I hate her—how I hate 

er!” 

Susan Fielding was rather alarmed at her 
mistress’s vehement passion, and did all she 
could to calm it. 

“If you don’t go down to dinner, they will 
wonder at your absence,” she said. “ And, 
besides,”"—dropping ber voice—" you cut your- 
self off from all chance of dividing Captain Elliot 
‘aod Miss Conway, unleas you keep your self- 
Possession, and find out this secret of hers.” 

She could nct have adopted a better line 
of argument, or one more calculated to restore 
the widow's powers of restraiat, Mrs, L'Estrange 








got up and proceeded to arrange her disordered 
toilette, } 

“You are right,” she said, in a low sibilant 
whisper. “I require all my nerve now, for I 
have sworn to separate these two, and, by fair 
means or foul, I will do it !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


THe next day Sir John and Elliot rode over 
to W-——, where the former was due at some 
local meeting necessitating his attendance, and 
the latter had made an engagement to mess 
with the officers of the regiment quartered 
there. He would have broken it if he could, 
bat—as he observed to Cecile in a tone of deep 
disgust—he could not possibly manage it by 
means of an excuse. 

“And sol shall not be back till evening, my 
darling,” he whispered, ruefully, when sayiag 
good-bye to her in the conservatory. But, strange 
to say, ber face appeared to grow brighter at the 
ow and she even breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

This was the day on which she would have 
to keep her appointment with Dupont, and, 
pataaely enough, a load of anxiety was removed 
from her mind at the idea of getting to the 
rendezvous without running the risk of being 
followed by her lover, 

Elliot rode away disappointed, and disposed 
to return irritable answers to Jack’s remarks 
during their ride. It seemed to him Cecile had 
not manifested sufficient regret at the prospect 
of his absence ; and added to this was a sense 
of resentment at her desire that their engage. 
ment ehould be kept secret. 

If he could have looked into the girl's heart 
he would have seen no lack of love, but an 
infinite pain, for Cecile was racked with the 
warfare circumstances forced her to wage against 
the natural openness and candour of her ‘ie- 
position. 

“ Have I won his love under false pretences ?” 
she said to herself, — up and down 
the terrace, waiting for Jack’s return. “ Would 
it not have been better to have told him all last 
night? Ah! no, I could not have borne just 
then to see the lovelight fading from his eyes, 
and replaced by anger—perhaps contempt.” 

When her cousin returned she followed bin 
into his study, and waited impatiently while 
he seated himself in front of his writing-desk, 
and drew from his pocket a leather-covered 
case. 

“I’m afraid you will be rather disappointed, 
Cecile,” he said, apologetically, “ for I have only 
brought you half theamount you require. I am 
very sorry,” he added, seeing the look of blank 
dismay that overspread her face. ‘‘ As a matter 
of fact, I did get the hundred pounds, and while 
I was at the hotel, Elliot, who hadn’t his cheque- 
book with him, asked me to lend him fifty to 
pay for a horse he had taken a fancy to, and 
when I went to the bank to draw another fifty, I 
found it closed, I left word the notes were to 
be sent on firet thing to-morrow morning—will 
that be in time for your purpose !” 

“TI must make it so, 1 suppose,” she returned, 
bitterly disappointed, and holding out her hand 
for the rouleau of notes he still held. 

“Wait a moment,” replied Jack, dipping a pen 
in the ink, and taking the numbers—a proceed- 
ing viewed by Cecile with come disquietude. 

“ That is not requisite !”’ she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. 

“Excuse me, such an assertion is premature. 
You never know what may happen, and it is cer- 
tainly best to be on the safe side, Besides, it is 
a business habit I invariably practise.” 

After he had finished he handed the notes to 
his cousin, who took them with a few words of 
thanks, and then hurriedaway. ~ 

Both Jack and his mother noticed a certain 
strange inquietude in Cecile’s manner that even- 
ing, and also observed that she had little or no 
appetite. 

In answer to her aunt’s remonstrances because 
she Gi1 not eat auything, the girl] made the usual 


plea cf a “headache,” aud directly the meal was | 





| . 
over burried upstairs ; 








while Jack repaired to his 
study, there tv smoke a pipe and read the paper, 
and Lady Brooke in the drawing-room, prepared 
for her usual nap. 

The widow waited wotil she saw her hostess’s 
eyes close, and then she too guitted the apart- 
ment for her own, where Susan Fielding was 
standing at the window to keep watch. 

“Fias Miss Conway gone out?” asked Mrs. 
ene and receiving a negative reply, ahe 


“Then I will hurry to the plantation go as to 
get there first, and run no risk of being seen,” 
and, wrapping « black lace shawl round her 
shoulders, she prepared to carry her desigu into 
execution. 

She had uo difficulty fa finding the hollow tree 
spoken of by Susan, but hardly had she ensconced 
herself inside, when Dupont made his appearance, 
dreazed as before in the large ulster and felt hat. 
He glanced round, and seeing no one, proceeded 
to light a cigarette, and then took up his position 
@ yard or two distant from the tree which served 
asa screen tothe widow, but with his back to- 
wards it ; and a few minutes later he was joined 
by Cecile, who hastily cut short his greetings, 
with a—— 

" Let us come to business, if you please.” 

“ Certainly, ma belle ; and I am the more will- 
ing asI have increased my cold to an extent that 
renders talking difficult,” he replied, in a voice 
whose huskiness corroborated iis asserton. 
“* Have you brought the money ?”’ 

"TY have brought fifty pounds.” 

* Only fifty! ButI cannot complete my plans 
with that.” 

“I will send you the rest to-morrow, certain,” 
she said, giving the notes into his hands, “ And 
now let me have my letters.” 

“Not so fast, if you please. I promised you 
those letters on condition you gave me a hundred 
pounds, and as you have failed to fulfil your part 
of the bargain, why I really do not see why I 
should keep mine ?” 

“But I tell you I will let you have the res: 
to-morrow—are you uot content to take my 
word ?” 

“You should not ask awkward questions, 
Cecile. It would be ungallant to say ‘no,’ but 
the world has treated me so badly that it is 
natural J should distrust it, Besides, a hundred 
things might happen to prevent you ; and then 
with the letters out of my possession, where 
should [ be? No, ma belle, 1 will come here 
again to-morrow night if you will, and will give 
the packet to you when I receive the other fifty 
pounds, but not before, A bargain is a bargain, 
and I will stick to the one I imade,” 

All her entreaties and persuasions were use-- 
less ; and when she had exhausted both, she 
finally agreed to mect him the following eveniog 
and give him the extra money, in return for her 
letters. Then she left him, and he came @ut a 
little more into the open, and examined eaclf note 
separately before finally putting them away in his 
pocket. 

“Good 1” he muttered aloud, pushing his hat 
from his brow, and buttoning up his coat ; “I 
see she is willing to play me fair ; and I don’t think 
it would have benefited me to go to her father, 
for he would proba!ly have turned me out of the 
house. It is better as it is!” 

Just then he felt a light touch on his shoulder. 
It was the widow, who had come from her con- 
cealment for the purpose of offering him a larger 
sum for the letters than Cecile promised 
to bring. As she touched him he turned, and the 
starlight shone on both their faces, 





CHAPTER VIL 


Sin Jouy Broore sat in his study smoking 
and indulging in meditations, of which Cecile 
formed the subject. He was very fond of his 
cougin—fond of her in tHe same way as a brother 
is of his sister—and her demeanour lately had 
not only puzz'ed him, but given birth to the 
suspicion that she was in some sort of dilemma 
from which she did not know how to extricate 
herself. 
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“She ise afraid to confide in meas it is,” he 

udered, watching the blue smoke-clouds curl 
iezily above his head ; “ but perhavs if I were to 
broach the subject—were to offer her my help— 
she might tell me what is the matter. By Jove! 
I will try it, and at once, too,” 

He rose from his chair, and went out into the 
hall, where be met his mother’s maid. 

“See if Miss Conway is in her room?” he 
said, aud waited while the girl went upsiairs and 


returned with the news that Miss Couway wes | 
not there; so deciding she must be somewhere | 


in the grounds the baronet strolled out, 

It was a lovely September evening—not dark 
yet, although the stare were coming out in the 

ure vault above, and a faint streak of amber 
marked where the sun bad gone down, Faint 
odours of late roses and dewy mignonette were 
vlowing about, and the air was very still—still 
with that brooding sortof silence that frequently 
precedes a storm, 

Jack sauntered quietly on towards the avenue 
still smoking, and with his hands thrust into his 
jacket pocket, for he had changed his dress-coat 
for one more congenial to his ideas of comfort. 

All at once there rang out clear and distinct 
on the quiet night air, the report of a shot, 
apparently fired very little distance away; and 
Jack, who had now reached the top of the 
avenue, came to a standstill, and taking his pipe 
from iis mouth, remained for some moments in a 
listening attitude. 

“Poachers, 1 suppose,” he said, at length, 
half audibly. ‘Confound their impudence! 
they have proved themselves pretty daring 
already, but I hardly thought they would venture 
60 closes to the house, especially at this early 
hour |” 

Ue waited for a minute or two, but the sound 
was not repeated ; amd then, at as rapid a stride 
as hic long legs could accomplish, he went down 
the avenue, and keeping in the dense shadow cf 
the trees came into collision with a slender, 
black-robed figure, whose swift rum came to 6 
sudden standstill 

“Huloat Who is it!” exclaimed Jack, keep 
ing ® tight hold of her arm ; then peering down, 
“ Why—-Cecile 7” 

“ Yes!" returned the girl in a shaken whisper, 
“it ie L’ 

“You are trembling like a leaf,” hesaid, Araw- 
ing her arm within hie own, “ Was it that shot 
that frightened you !” 

“T suppose it was. 
it?” 

“T don’t know ; but it sounded as if it came 
from somewhere near the lodge, and I was just 
on my way to eee, I happened to be in the 
avenue when I heard it, otherwiee I should have 
taken the shorter cut, through the shrubbery 
and plantation, Wiil you come with me, and 
help to clear the mystery ¢” 

“No, no !” she aaid, a little wildly, and cling- 
ing to hisarm. “It is getting so dusk in the 
shadow of the trees that I am afraid to enter the 
plantation. I don’t even like walking up here 
alone. ou'll come home with me, won’t you ?” 

"To be aure I will,” he answered, reassuringly 
but looking rather surprised, nevertheless, for he 
knew that asa rale his cousin was far from a 
timid girl But there’s nothing to be alarmed 
at—nothing at all.” 

“T know that, and I suppose I am very silly 
One can’t help feeling nervons at times, can one ” 
—with a fairt smile. “ Hush!” she exclaimed, 
stopping, “is not that the sound of horses’ hoofs ? 
Perhaps Captain MUiot bas returned earlier than 
he expected.” 

They paused, and waited for tree or four 
minutes, and then Cecile’s surmise proved 
correct ; and Elliot rede through the lodge gates, 
but dismounted a little way farther up the 
avenue on hearing their yoices—it was growing 
too dusk to distinguish forma now in the shadow 
of the chestnuts, 

They all watked up to the house together, and 
Jack's first a cion was to go to the dining-room, 
where the decanters stood on the table, and pour 
out a glass of wine for Cecile, who still seemed 
nervous and excited, ‘hen he crossed to the 
drawing-room and looked in. 

- it you are all in darkness {” 


What do you think caused 


x 


iulloa ! how i 


| 


{ 





he exclaimed, dimly discerning the ferm of his 
mother in an armchair, and that of Mra, 
L’Estrange on a couch near the window. 

“It was my doing,” said the widow. ‘ Lady 
Brooke knew my fancy for sitting in the duek, 
and so I did not ring for lights.” 

“The fact is, I have only just awoke,” her 
ladyship admitted candidly. “ But pray, Jack, 
tell the servant to bring lights at once.” 

As soon as the baronet had complied with this 
request, he suggested to Elliot that they should 
go down to the plantation, and take aman with 
a @ark lantern, so as to see if there were any 
signs to cléar up the mystery of the shot, and 
Elliot at once agreed, as Cecile had already dis- 
appeared, and he was not particularly desirous of 
a conversation with the widow. 

One of the grooms was called, and then all 
three started, passing through ‘the shrubbery, 
and so on to the plantation. Here they pro- 
ceeded very cautiously, examining every bush or 


| tree that might give refuge to anything larger 


than a rabbit, but their search was unavailivg, 
for unly the startled cry of a bird distarbed 
from his rest, or the discordant shriek of an owl, 
broke the utter silence that reigned, 

It was very dark ; the starlight could hardly 
penetrate throvgh the branches that arched over- 
head, end formed so dense ‘a screen that even in 
the day-time there was only a semi-twilight 
beneaih, and in the stillness even the shakivg of 
a bough, or the faint rustling of the dead leaves 
beneath their feet, was distinctly audible. 

“T’m afraid we have come on a wild goose 
chase,” observed Jack, ruefully; “either the 
person who fired the shut has Gecamped, or the 
report did not come from the plautation at all— 
and yet I could have sworn it was in this direc- 
tion, too,” 

The groom who carried the lantern, and who 
was looking with dark suspicion at the most 
harmiess blackberry bush, and prodding at every 
movnod or hillock with a stick ;he had brought in 
case it should be required, suddenly gave vent to 
an exclamation of triumph. 

So I've found ye at last ye impident pouchin’ 
raskill!” ‘he exclaimed, exultantly, “ You've 
ied us a pretty dance, but ye don’t go on with 
yer games avy more this night.” 

Sir John and Elliot hastened to him, and found 
him kneeling above the figure of a man, which 
was lying on its side immovable, 

“Now then, why don’t you get up?” said the 
groom, but there was a strange sort of quaver 
in his voice as he threw the light of the lantern 
on the prostrate mau, and he drew back with a 
shiver of apprehension, 

For a moment both Elliot and the baronet 
were silent, staring at each other as if awed 
by a fear ueither dare put in words; then the 
latter bent down, and placed his hand on the 
man’s arm. He drew it awsy instantly, and 
uttering an exclamation of horror, for it had 
touched something wet-—-blood | 

“ Great Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘the poor 
fellow is—wounded !” 

Aye, wounded with a wouad that no mortal 


| skill could ever cure—struck down there in the 


darkness and silence of the September night— 


sent uushriven, unprepared, unrepentant, to the | 


great Throne of Judgment |! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tat horror of the three men as they found 
that the body, although yet warm, was lifeless, 
may be imagined. There could be no doubt a 
murder had been committed ; and murder, when 
you read of it in the newspaper—and murder, 
when it is suddenlg brought home to you as 
having taken place within a stone’s throw of your 
own home, are two widely different things. 

The faint rays of the lantern fell on the coad 
man’s face—-n face that, with the strange ex- 
pression of lofty repose, death sometimes sets 
on the meanest countenances, looked absolutely 
beautiful ; but Elliot drew back with a cry of 
recognition, for he had a perfect recollection of 
the features, and also the circumstances under 
which he had seen them. 





“Tt is the man who led the orchestra at the 
theatre !” he exclaimed, in an awestruck whisper 
It seemed like desecration to speak in ordinary 
tones in that ghastly Peer omg 

Jack was quick in deciding on what steps to 
take. Careless and ecuehalienk as he was, he 
could yet, on occasion, exhibit a considerable 
amount of self-possession and practical common 
sense, . 

** Elliot,” he said, “take the fastest horse in 
the stable and drive in the dog-cart to W—~. 
Go to the police-station, tell them there what has 
occurred, aud bring a detective and a surgeon 
back with you. Jones and I will remain here 
till you return, so that the doctor may see the 
position of the body, and gather what information 
he can from it.” 

Elliot lost no time in obeying, and a few 
minutes later he was being borne slong the turn- 
pike road at a pace that almost took his breath 
away. Long afterwards that drive, and the speed 
with which it was accomplished, was talked of 
ani wondered at throughout the length an@ 
breath of the county. : 

It took the young man very little time to 
procure asurgeon and a couple of police officers, 
one of whom, by title Inspector Groves, was 
considered the sharpest man in the locel force. 
To him FEtlict related, as they went along, ait 
thah was known of the affair—little enough tobe 
told in a few brief sentences, 

As soon as they arrived at the lodge th 
the cart in charge of a boy, and joi 
baronet, who had not moved from ‘his t, and 
who was impatiently waiting their advent, A 
hasty examiuation of the body convinced the 
surgeon that the wounds in the si@e could mot 
possibly have been self-inflicted, and then Groves 
took possession of all the contents of the dead 
man’s pockets, and proceeded to search for any 
traces that might remaia of the murderers, 

He had not far to look, for iv a ‘hollow there 
close by, embedded in a mass of dry leaves at the 
bottom, he found the weapon with which the 
foul deed had probably been committed—a small, 
silver-mounted revolver—at the sight of which 
both Elliot and Sir John grew pale. 

“You evidently recognise this,” said Groves, 
eyeing them sharply ; “does it belong to either 
of you gentlemen } 

“No, but it did belong to mea week ago,” 
returned the baronet. “I had two pistols 
alike, and I gave them away.” 

“To whom, may I ask }”” 

‘Two ladies staying in my ‘house-— Mrs. 
L'Estrange, aud my cousip, Miss Conway,” 

“ Are they still at the Court ?” 

"They were an hour or two ago. They have 
both been practising shogying aba target to-day, 
and will no doubt be able to explain the fact of 
the pistol being in the tree.” 

¥: We will hope so,” was the dry responee and 
then a litter was constructed, and the body 
borne in solemn silence through the plantation, 
and to the door of The Court, 

Ono the threshold waiting for them stood a 
slight, girlich. figure, and before auyone could 
draw her back, Cecile had understood, as if by 
intuition, the meaning of the dreary procession, 
and fixed her eyes on the waxen features of the 
jead man, 

“Tt is Léon Dupont!” she said, in a strange, 
strained whisper, her white face growing whiter 
than before; and as she spoke the dread and 
horror of the scene, added to her previous excite- 
ment, completely overcame her, and she fell 
forward in a dead faint. 

Elliot took her in his arma, and bore her to 
the drawing-room, where Lady Brooke, unaware 
as yeb of what had taken place, attended to her}; 
then he joined the others in the i x 

“Your cousin was evidently acquainted with 
Mr. Dupont?” the detective was saying inter- 
rogatively to Jack. 

“Tt seems so, but I was not aware of it, TF 
knew she saw him at the theatre the other 
night, but I imagined it was for the first 
time.” 

“Then no sign of recognition passed between 
them ?” 

“No—oh, stay! Cecile certainly did seem 
disturbed, and his close scratiny annoyed her 
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for she drew back behind the curtains of the 
box. But why do you ask these questians ?” 

The inspector did not answer; he was ex- 
nminiog the various papers he had found in 
Dupost’s pockets, 

“The motive of the murder was not robbery, 
for here are his watch and chain, aad five ten- 
pound notes,” he remarked, presently ; ‘‘ perhaps 
ihe numbers of poe ee may gow we ag ma. 
Will you kindly put them down, Sir Jo! , 

ype gp and as he did 20 the 
barovet started violently, and put his hand to 
his brow-—they were the same ones he had 
written down earlier in the day. What could 

coincidence { 


be the meaning of 
know 


conviction, “ Please tell it me, whatever it may | 


be. Remember, it is your duty to farther the 
interests of justice.” 

The baronet rapidly reflected that silence 
could avail him i 


er. . 
“I think, if you will allow me, I had better 
have @ few minutes’ conversation with both 


subject, 
observed Groves, after a pause, 

“ Certainly,” the baronet responded, and led 
the way upstairs, ing the policeman in the 
hell, and indicated the widow's apartment which 
he left Groves to enter alone. He, however, 
remained oxiside in the corridor awaiting the 
inspector’s return, which took place very eoon. 

“Well?” said the bavonet, anxiously. “Have 
you learnt anything ?” 

“Not much, Mrs. L'Estrange declares she 
hes not beem outside the house all the even- 
ing, and says Lady Brooke can prove the fact, 
aud as she produced her pistol—which is pre- 
cisely similar to the ove in my possession—it is 
clear the weapon ‘we found was not hers.” 

The anxiety in Sir John’s eyes grew deeper, 
but he made no comment, and, after pointing at 
Cecil's sitting-room, he went downstairs to the 
library, where he sat moody and thoughtful ; 
and it is a strange fact that neither he or 
Kiliob attempted to converse on the subject of 
the murder, although, uaturally enough, the 
reflections ef both were confined to it. 

‘The minutes passed away slowly, lengthened 
by degrees into half-am hour—three-quarters—and 
yet Groves did not return. Once the baronet 
fancied he heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
galloping swiftly down the avenue, but he was 
too prececupied to inquire the cause of it ; and 
\t last, unable te endure the suspense, he went 
out into the hall, and was met at the front door 
by Groves himself, who looked excited, and was 
just on the point of entering. 

“Where bave you been?” inquired Jack, in 
surprise, 

_ To Mr, Sinclair's,” naming a county gen- 
tleman who lived near, “in order to obtain a 
warrant,” 

“ But why epply to him! I am a justice 
of Oy peace, and could have signed it equally 
well,” 

“Yes,” said Groves, slowly, and with a 
curious expression ; “I knew you could do so, 
but I didn’t know whether you would, avd I 
Wished to spare you the awkwardness of the 
cecsion, Sir John. Doubtless you are in a 
Measure prepared for what I am going to say, 
Seeing that you know all the circumstances 
that have taken glace this -—I mean, 
that the warrant I hold in my hand for the 
avpreheusion of Léon Dupont’s murderer is 
mace out in the name of your cousin—Miss 
Cecile Conway i” 


CHAPTER IX. 


few minutes ere he put the warrant in execution, 
and this the inspector had no objection to do, 
seaing that the policeman already stationed 
outside Oecile’s door would see that she did not 
escape. 

hen the news was communicated to Elliot 
he received it in perfect silence, and remained in 
his former attitude with his face hidden by his 
hands, 

Groves gave them a rapid eketch of what the 
reader already knows, and which he had learned 
from Cecile, too proud to deny anything, and it 
egy up the strongest chain ef evidence against 
1er. 

The heerta of both his hearers eank as they 
listeued. 

To Hiliot the moment was one of horror un- 
speakable—Ceeile, the girl he loved, engaged in 
some disgraceful intrigue, to escape from the 
consequences of which she had steeped her soul 
in guilt and her hande in blood | 

He could not realise the horror of it even yet, 

“It will therefore ‘be my painful duty to 
arrest Miss Conway, and convey her to W—— 


} Gaol at once,” said Groves, with downeast eyes, 


‘but rieing as he spoke, 

Elliot started from his seat ia uncontrollable 
agitation, and went towards the door, then he 
8 as if struck by a sudden idea. 

“Jack,” he said, in a low voice, “it seems to 
me that under present circumstances I ought to 
tell you in what position I stand towards Cecile 
—she is my promised wife |” 

“ How is it I did not hear this before!” 

“T kept it secret at her own wish.” 

“ Strange!” mauttered the baronet, his brows 
contracting. “I know of no motive for secrecy, 
because ehe must have been aware that such 
news would have been most welcome to us all. 
This only deepens the mystery.” 

And in deepening it, it also deepened his con- 
viction of her guilt. 

Every circumstance pointed to it—her own 
demeanour, the secrecy she had observed with 
regard to Dupont, her anxiety to procure the 
money, her meetings with him, and, above all, 
the fact of the pistol being found where it was. 

Jack groaned aloud, and Groves, perhaps out 
of delicacy, retired to an opposite window, so as 
to be out of earshot. 

“Gervase, old fellow,” he said with a queer 
break in his voice, and laying his hand on the 
other’s shoulders, “our family has made its 
boast for many centuries of the honour of its 
men and its women. It will never do so in 
— ; Cecile has stained it with an indelible 


isgrace. 

“Then you believe her—ruilty !"—in a low 
tone. 4 

“TI see no alternative—the evidence is dead 
against her, and her own conduct condemne her, 
I know how eneres she is, and perhaps 
this man taunted her, until her angry passion be- 
came too strong to be controlled, and she fired, 
That the act was premeditated I do not believe.” 

“TI do not know what to think. I am racked 
with horrible uncertainty, but I will not give up 
all hope of her innocence uatil I have eeen her,” 
exclaimed Elliot, desperately. And after obtain- 
ing the permission of Groves--who was anxious 
to be as lenient as was consistent with his duty— 
the two gentlemen went upstairs to Cecile’s 
dresaing-room, where the young girl was lying on’ 
a couch, her cheeks as white as fresh fallen 
snow. 
She dismissed the maid who had been attending 
her ; and then Jack as gently and tenderly as he 
could, detailed all the cireumstances tending to 
criminate her, she following his meaning with 


some difficulty. 
‘** And eo they accuse me of his murder!” 
she seid at length, slowly, and in a dazed sort of 


way, as if she repeated the words without fully 
understanding their meaning. “ Well, I have 
doubtless ay much cause as anyone to wish his 
death, and I am justly punished.” 

“Cecile 1” cried Elliot, throwing himself at 
her feet, and lifting his miserable, beseeching 
eyes to hers, “explain this mystery-—clear your 
name of this horrible charge—-say you are inno- 
cent |” 





‘ Dazep and horrified, the baronet led the way 
sok to the library, beggiug Groves to wait for a 


She stared at him for a moment as ii 


bewildered, and then threw herself on the cushions 
of the couch, and burst into a storm of hysterical 
sobs, that lasted for some minutes, The fact 
was, the girl was in a state of highly-strung 
nervousness, and only a touch had been required 
to snap the slender thread of self-restraint that 
held ber emotion. 

Jack who was really very much attached to 
Cecile, could not trust himself to remain after 
this outbreak, which he looked upon as tanta- 
mount to an admissicn of guilt, and hastily 
quitted the room, leaving Cecile and her lover 
alone. As soon as he had gone, Cecile seized 
Eiliot’s hands im beth her own, 

* Do you accuse me of murder ?”’ she exclaim- 
ed, in a low, intense voice. 

“Facts are terribly against you,” he answered. 
and her quick intelligence saw the evasion of the 
question. She flung bis hands from her, and roze 
to her feet, her form drawn to its fallest height, 
and her dark eyes flashing. 

“You do accuse me—you do believe me capable 
of this crime!” she exclaimed, her breast heav- 
ing and her fingers lacing themselves tightly 
together as she spoke, 

“Deny it! explain the mystery that envelopes 
your conduct, Say why it was you met 
Dupont, -avd gave him money, and then I will 
answer you differently,” he said. 

Her face changed, and her hands fell helplessly 
down at her sides. 

“Ah? my deceit hns come home to me?” she 
muttered, almost below her breath, and et that 
moment there came a knock at the door, and 
Groves entered, 

“ Have you explained tothe young lady, sir!’ 
he asked hesitatingly, standing on the threshuld 
and glancing uneasily at the girl whose white, 
young face touched him with a keen senseof pity. 

“ What is it?” she cried, looking from one to 
the other with wild appeal, and but dimly under- 
standing that something ¢readfal was about 
happening to her. “What--” addressing Groves 
—'‘‘do you want with me?” 

“Tam sorry to say, Miss Conway, I must 
arrest you in the Queen’s name for the murder 
of Léon Dupont.” 

She put her hands to her eyes, and a shudder 
ran through her limbs. There was a moment’s 
silence, complete, intense—the ticking of the 
clock, the laboured breathing of the girl, were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness; then 
she raised her head and faced Groves, 

*Takeme 1” she said simply, holding out her 
hands. 

* Cecile! Cecile! answer the question I asked 
you?” cried Elliot, starting up in agony. 

She shook her head and waved him away, bud 
her face was from him, so he could not see that 
it was the trembling of her lips that kept her 
from speaking: Ge 

“ At least let me come with you to W——,’ 
he entreated, but again she shook her head—thia 
time very decidedly. And then, with a firm stey 
she passed out before the inspector, and so on to 
the carriage waiting outside the door ; and when 
Groves asked if she would not like Sir John to 
accompany her as far as W--—, she replied with 
a decided negative. 

And as she drove away, the last sight she caw 
was the face of Mrs, L’Estrange at her bedroom 
window. 

For some time Elliot romained where Cecile 
had left him, silently brooding; then the door 
was opened, and Sir Johu came in, as yet igno- 
rant of his couein’s departure. When he heard 
of it, he bitterly regretted he had not driven to 
W—— with her, but as it was now too late to 
follow, he and Elliot began to consider what 
steps they had better take on her behalf. 

“ Did she say she was iunocent!” called Jack. 

Elliot shook his head despondently. 

“No. I could not get her to answer one way 
or the other ; but, however that may be, we must 
loze no time in engaging a clever detective to 
pull her through. And, »y-the-bye, I know the 
the very man-—a fellow named Muir, to whom I 
once rendered a service, aad who I am sure 
would exert himself to the utmost if I told him 
what an interest I had in the cace. He is not 





practising much now. I think he did somethiug 
rather shady himself a few years ago, and, 
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although he was uot strack off the rolis, his repu- 
tation suffered a good deal ; so since then he has 
tially adopted the profession of a detective, 





raph to him to night, he'll be down here by 
the first train to-morrow morning.” 

This he according!ly did, and then followed the 
long hours of the night, slowly dragging their 
weary length, duriog which neither Elliot or 
Jack went to bed, but sat up together, the 
thoughts of both intent on the same object— 
Cecile, a prisoner in her lonely cell, 

They had had to break the news to Lady 
Brooke, sud her grief and shame cau hardly be 
described. 

She was almost stunned by the blow, and the 
reflection of how heavily it would fall on her 
proudly sensitive brother, who had always been 
so fond and proud of hia only child, and whose 
hamiliation would indeed be deep when he 
learned her crime. 






« 


CHAPTER X. 


Tae next morning the lawyer arrived-—a slim, 
clean shaven, inscrutable-looking man, with 
nothing remarkable about his appearance, which 
was indeed that of a gentieman. 

Kiliot met him at the station, and as they 
were driving to the Court gave him a full account 
of everything that bad transpired, not even con- 
cealing his own relatione with Cecile. 

“The case iooks very black against Miss Con- 
way,” he observed, as he concluded, “™ You see, 
in affairs of this sort we always look for a motive, 
and the young lady certainly had one for wishing 
Dupont out of the way.” 

“Then you thinzk——” 

“He was her lover!” put in the lawyer, as 
Eliiot paused, “ Yes, or rather I should say, 
had been. But my impressiyn is that, before 
proceeding any farther, 1 had better have an 
interview with Miss Conway, and learn the exact 
footiug on which she stood with Dupont, and 
then I shall know better what to be at 
drive me to W—— at once? I shall have no 
difficulty in getting an order for seeing her.” 

“ Certainly,” Elliot replied, and turned the 
horse’s head in the direction of the city, which 
they reached in about half-an-hour. 

Arrived there, they drove direct to the gaol, 
eud Elliot remained outside, while Muir was 
conducted to Cecile—Cecile, sitting on a low 
chair, her cheeks haggard, her eyes dark and 
weary with pain, her whole attitude expressive 
of the most miserable apathy and despair. 

Muir explained who he was, but the fact offhis 
presence had very little effect on her, and it was 
ouly when the lawyer, sceing that in ber present 
aptthetic condition stringent measures were 
necessary, gave a vivid description of the peril of 
her position, and the end to which it would 
probably lead, as wel as the grief and shame of 
her father and relatives that she was roused to 
any degree of interest. 


“Do you think———— they will hang me!” | 


she eaid, her eyes dilating as she put the question. 


“T think it very probable unless you do some- 
thing on your own behalf,” he replied, and the 
result showed t! 


eirl’s indifference vanished beneath the influence 
of this pew terror, Heretofore she had thought 
less of her own position than of her lover's, whom 
ber wounded pride would not allow her to recall ; 
but now she fully realised the eituation she 
orcupied, and it was terrible enough to make her 
seize the help he was ready to extend. 

“First of all, tell we the details of your 
acquaintance with Dupont,” said Muir, and a 
burnicg blush suffused the girl’s face as she 
proceeded to comply. 

“Tt began during the time I was at school at 
Bruxelles,” she commenced, in & low voice, her 
head bent ; “and while I waa there he used to 
come twice a-week to give me singing lessons, 
He was, I believe, by birth, a Frenchman, but 
had travelled so much in England and America 
that he spoke Euglich perfectly, and without the 
least accent to betray his nationality. He was a 
handsome, insilious man, perfectly at home in 
all the arts of gaining a giri’s admiration—and I, 
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only asilly, frivolous child of sixteen or seventeen. 
Besides this, I had been so strictly brought up 
by my father—whose discipline was equalled by 
that of my school life—that all my instincts re- 
beiled against the severity of the rules, and I was 
all the more ready to break them. 

“T do not wish to excuse my conduct, but 
still, under the circumstances, I don't think it 
was upnatural that I should feel flattered at the 
attentions of my singing master, who used to 
contrive to slip notes in my hand, and even to 
meet me sometimes in the garden, for a few 
minutes, under cover of the dusk. He repeatedly 
told me he loved me, and, at length, I grew to 
imagine I returned his feeling. Looking back, I 
see the mistake I made, and the causes to which 
it was due—a little to his handsome face, a little 
to love of excitement, and a great deal to my own 
romantic temperament. Well, be induced me to 
elope with him, and I went to his lodgings, 
whence he was to take me to the registrar to 
married, but we were track:d immediately by 
Madame Lafarre, the principal of the school, who 
arrived only a few moments after I did, and un- 
masked him. 

“When I saw him in his true colours my 
fancied love disappeared, and I begged Madame 
Lafarre to take me away, and, of course, she was 
most anxious te do so, both for my sake and the 
sake of her own school, She wasaclever woman, 
and had not come unprepared to fight against 
Dupont—she told him she held in her possession 
a cheque of hers to which he had forged her name, 
and said most positively, that unless he let me 
go, and gave his word not to breathe a syllable of 
what happened, she would call in a gendarme, 
and give him into custody at once, ; 

“ He saw she was in earnest, and his rage at 
finding himself thus bafiled was terrible, but 
he had no alternative but compliance with her 
terms ; and so Madame Lafarre took me back, 
end no one ever knew the true story of my 
absence, 

“In my agitation I had neglected asking him 


for my letters, which were of the usual senti- 
Canyou | mental kind, and made mention of the various 


arrangements for my flight ; and, as he left the 


| city that same night I had no chance of getting 


them. i kept the secret of my folly from my 
father, who I knew would never have forgiven it, 
and I had no fear of Dupont’s revealing it while 
Madame Lafarre held the forged cheque as a 
toeans of silencing him. Unfortunately, she died 
a few months ago, and so when I met him I was 
forced, out of regard for my owu good neme, to 
make what terms I could with him.” 

With the rest of Cecile’s narrative—her met- 
ings with Duapont—the reader is already ac- 
quainted. She gave Muir a full account of them, 
and he listened very attentively to the recital, 
now sud then taking notes in his pocket-book as 
some detail of importance was suggested ; and, 
directly she finished, he rose and took leave, 
promising to lose no time in communicating with 
her if anything fresh should occur. 

“Well ; what is your opinion?” eagerly asked 
Elliot as Muir came out, and they drove back 
towards the Court. 

The lawyer smiled. 

“Io is rather early to ask me,” he answered ; 


e wisdom of this answer, for the | “ nevertheless I will tell you this much—I do 


not believe Miss Conway guilty.” 

“You do not? Thank Heaven!” exclaimed 
the officer, his face growing radiant. ‘ Did she 
say she was not?” 

“No, Idid not put the question to Ler, but 
I can form a pretty accurate judgment from 
people’s manner, as a rule.” 

As they passed through the lodge-pates Elliot 
pointed out the plantation on the left, and Muir 
took the opportunity of getting down and exam- 
ining the spot where the murder was committed, 
and the exact whereabouts of which the officer 
was, of couree, able to indicate, 

The lawyer's quic® eye, roving searchingly 
about, suddenly brightened, and he bent down 
and detached something from a bramble growing 
close against the hollow tree before alluded to. 

It was only « tiny ecrap of black lace that a 
thorn had caught and he!d, bet he put it very 
carefully away in his pocket-bock, and seemed 
satisfied with the result of his investigation. He 


was very anxious to acquaint himself 
with the geography of the plantation, and put 
many questions to E!liot concerning it. 

“There are two waye to the house from where 
we stand at this moment,” he said. “One 
through the avenue, and another through the 
plantation itself.” 

“Yes, The latter is the shorter of the two.” 

** And Miss Conway says when she left Dupont 
she went through the avenue, and stayed a 
few minutes hidden behind yd yon rari 
passed the lodge gates,” m t! wyer, “ 
that while there she heard the shot fired. Now, 
as che returned to the Court with her cousin and 
yourself by the longér route, the person who fired ° 
the shot would have heen able to get back to the 
house before you reached it, supposing he or she 
took the shorter one?” 

** Assuredly ; and could enter by a side-door 
almost opposite the shrubbery.” 

“TI asked Miss Conway why she did not take 
that way,” pursued Muir ; “and she said she was 
afraid of Mrs. L’Estrange or her maid seeing her 
from the window of the former’s dressing-room. 
May I ask, Captain Elliot, if this Mrs. L’Estrange, 
whom you mentioned this morning in connection 
with the pistols—has any cause of enmity against 
Miss Conway ?”’ 

“The two ladies do not like each other,” re- 
plied the officer, his face flushing ; and perhaps 
Muir guessed from the reply the reason of their 
antipathy. However, he said nothing, and they 
walked on up to the Court, where the lawyer was 
introduced to Jack. 

“ By-the-bye,” observed Muir, to the baronet ; 
“you saw the contents of Dupont’s pockets when 
Groves took possession of them. Can you 


describe them!” 

Jeck did so—a book containing the 

notes, one or two bille, a little loose coin, and a 
i te case, 

“ And that was all?” 

e Yes.” 

“There was not a bundle of letters in a lady's 
handwriting, you are sure?” 

“T am quite sure there was not.” 

The lawyer remained ing for some 
time—Cecile had not got the letters, what then 
had become of them? 

‘Kindly give me a list-of your household,” 
he said, presently. 

Jack complied, and when he had finished 
Muir had the servants in one by one and ques- 
tioned them with regard to their movemenie 
the night before, receiving in every case a aatis- 
factory answer. , in accordance with 
Jack's desire, Lady Brooke came, looking very 
worn and harassed, and told how she had gone in 
the drawing-room the preceding evening and 
fallen asleep, Mis, L’Estrange being occupied 
with a book, 

“And Mrs. L’Estrange was therefore with 
| your ladyship the whole of the evening?” said 

Muir. 

‘Well, I can’t say positively, for I half 
fancied that she came in the room just before I 
awoke, aud that the click of the door-latch dis- 
turbed me. However she said she had not 
moved, and I see no reason why she ebould tell 
an untruth.” 

Muir went to the door to open it for Lady 
Brooke, and as he did so, he caught sight of 
Susan Fielding, who was crossing the hall. A 
curious expression came on his face and he 
beckoned to Jack. 

“Who is that woman?” he said, and as Jack 
told him, added, “It strikes me I have seen her 
before, only I can’t just recollect where. Will 
you be good enough to send her to me, Sir John, 
and I will go to the room where the body i 
lyiog—-some women who would perjure them- 
selves elsewhere tell the truth in presence of 
death.” 

The baronet hastened to. obey, and brought 
Susan, who looked rather pale, but with oo other 
eigns of discomposure visible in her demeanour, 
and folded her arms as she stood on the threshold 
of the chamber, 

Muir, as if oblivious of her presence, gently 
raised the sheet covering the murdered mau, 
and exposed his face to view, Then a change 





came over the woman—her complexion became 
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ghastly, end her limbs trembled so that she had 
to catch at the back of a chair for support. 

“ Bim!” she muttered, taking a step back- 
ward, while her eyes filled with a stony horror. 

it was only for a moment, however, that this 
discomposure lasted ; as she felt rather than saw, 
Muir's eyes fixed Aun ogg her, she made a desperate 
effort at self-con 

“You evidently were acquainted with this 
gentleman,” said Muir, quietly. 

“No!”"—shaking her head—-“ but the sight 
of him was so unexpected that it upset me,” 

“ Would mind telling me what you were 
doing last night?” he asked, his sharp gaze still 
on her face. 


r 

“T never left my mistresa’s sittiog-roum, 
where I wan working at some sewing,” she 
answered, with perfect readiness, 

“ And your mistress—did she go ont” 

“ Not that Iam aware of. I believe she waa 
in the drawing-room ali the evening.” 

“Thank you,” said the lawyer; thea in a 
pe cool tone, he added, “I think we have met 


ore. 
= looked my ey. ag did not speak. 
o mot recognise me, but if 
I nidale not i haa the honour of prosécuting 
ou some on a charge of receivi 
at pol ay cy A was believed at the time 
you were only acting as the tool of another 
female, who 


sharply evaded the law. Be 
that as it may, you were sentenced to five years 


penal servitude, 

an ary Poy blood left her cheeks, and she 
-— od @ steps, but without uttering a 

in reply. 

“You were let out on a ticket-of-leave,” con- 
tinued Muir, quietly, “and have neglected to 
report yourself at police-station, for which 
omission you have rendered | avon liable to be 
sent back to serve the rest of your time. Now, 
itatrikes me, you know something about this mur- 
dered man, and, if you confess it, I shall take no 
notice of having seen you here, but, if not, I shall 


telegraph to Scotland-yard, and inform them of 
your w ta.” 

“TI know nothing,” said Susan, di not 
wusting har heeaths on @ denial thet s66 focensw 


would be useless, 

“Perhaps a little reflection may enable you to 
remember, so you had better remain here until I 
see you again,” said Muir, with a glance at Sir 
Sir John, the meaning of which the latter 
instantly com as an injunction not to 
let the woman out —s _ t. And then Muir 
went upstaira to trange’s apartments, 
and found the widow sitting over the fire, 
wrapped in a ee oe her 
face signs of languor want of uleep. 

She started as she saw who her visitor was, 
but motioned him to a seat, and poured some 
seent on her handkerchief, which she pressed to 
her brow, 

“T have a headache,” she said, as if in excuse 
for this action, “This dreadful calamity has 
sitogether vanquished my nerves—at the beat of 
times nob very strong.” 

The lawyer's eyes roved over the apartment, 
which was in a state of disorder that indicated 
sytoptome of flight on the part of ite occupiers ; 
and through the open door that communicated 


with the ing-room he caughd glimpses of 
several open trunks and pormanteaus, 
 T came to to you concerning your ser- 


vant, madam," he observed, watching hér keenly 
from beneath his lowered lids. “Would you 
— = me in what manner you came to en- 
g928 her ?” 

be widow's face crimsoned, and she raised her 
head with a certain haughty challenge. 

_ Certainly nob! What right have you to pry 
into my private affairs?” 

“I acknowledge it is not my business,” he 
replied, meekly ; “but I wished to warn you 
against her as a convicted criminal.” 

_ “Youare mistaken!” eaid the widow, her face, 
however, turning pale. “Iam perfectly satistiod 
with my maid, and if it is of her you wanted to 
pany you may consider our iuterview at an 
nd, 


The lawyer bowed.. He had already gained 
‘Wo pointe—firstly, that Mra, L’Estrange was 








quite aware of the true character of her maid, 
and was indeed probably the person who had 
beenimplicated in Susan Fielding’s trial, but whom 
the law could not touch ; and, secondly, that she 
was cognisant of his own identity, and therefore 
on her guard. 

“ You are about leaving the Court, I see,” he 
remarked, glancing round. 

“Yes, Lam going to-day,” she answered, with 
a slight shudder ; “i cannot bear this place any 
oeBat_perbs be required 

*But you i to give 
wie! ne 

“T have none to give.” 

“ Might I trouble you to show me your pistol, 
which is fellow to the oue with which the murder 
was committed!” asked Muir, after a pause ; and 
while the widow went into the other room to 
fetch it, the lawyer caught up a black iace man- 
tilla lying on the couch and crushed it into his 
pocket, bent down and examined the fire- 
place, about which charred bits of paper were 
ying. 

His sharp eyes scanned them closely, and one 
scrap of a letter, brown and tindery, that fiut- 
‘in al that Stott te ead te aon he 

icked up, en t; for, in spite o: damage 
it had sustained by the heat, the characters traced 
on it were decipherable, and these wero two 
words: “ Yours, Cecile.” 

He bad hardly returned to his former atti- 
tude when the widow came back again, bri 
with her the pistol, of which Muir took posses- 
sion, and then left the room. 

“There is something queer about this hand- 
some Mrs, L’Estrange,” he muttered, as he went 
downstaira—“ something uot altogether fair and 
above board. And I believe she had the missing 
packet of letters. Now to see if she wasin the 
plantation, too!” 

Seeing no one about, he went to the window 
recess, and shook out the folds of the lace 
mantilla, in the corner of which was a tiny hole ; 
the edges frayed as if they had been torn. 

From his pocket-book he then produced the 
scrap of lace he had found on the thorn, It 
was of the same pattera and texture, aud fitted 


exactly. 

* One step, at all evente,”’ he said coming from 
the recess, and ashe came, he noticed a young 
girl, apparently one of the housemaids, standing 
some little distance away, and nervously playing 
with her apron, while her eyes glanced apprehen- 
sively towards the lawyer. 

we you wish to speak to me!” he said, 
kindly, and, as if encouraged by his tone, the 
girl came forward. 

“Yes, sir, if you please,” she answered, and 
paused, as if uncertain how to begin. 

“Go on,” he said, encouragingly. 

“Well, sir, it’s this, Last night I met my 
aweetheart out in the garden at the back of the 
shrubbery, and when | was going in at the serv- 
ants’ entrance I saw the bh r, and so I 
ali round, and dodged her by coming through 
the little side-door leading out by the shrubbery, 
because I felt sure there was no one about to see 


me. 

“On the marble table I saw the little pistol 
Miss Cecile had been practising with in the 
morning, and it seemed such a pretty thing that 
I took it up and looked at it, and then somehow 
as I was putting it back, it fell from my hand, 
and the silver got dented. 

“T was dreadfully afraid it should be noticed, 
although the dent was only « little one, and I was 
doing my best to s hten it, when I heard a 
footstep, and so I putit down, and hid behind 
the door, and then Mrs, L’ "strange came in. 

“She seemed ill, for just as she reached the 


table she gave a sort of stagger, and caught hold | 


of it with one hand. It was only for a few 
seconds she stood so, for she lifted her head 
almost directly, and then her eyes fell on the 
pistol ; and she snatched it up and ran upstairs, 
and [felt surprised, becauseI had seen Miss Cecile 
lay the pistol down there, and I thought it was 
hera. Les than five minutes later Mrs, L’Estrange 
came down stairs again very quietly, and went 
into the drawing-room.” 

As the girl finished, Muir drew a long breath, 








and asked her name, which she 
“Jane Firth.” 

“You were quite right to tell me this,” he 
aaid, ‘and now hold your tongue until the 
proper time comes for you to speak.” 

The housemaid very readily acquiesced, and 
having nothing further to relate, went back to 
the servants’ hall, considerably relieved in mind 
at having thus disburdened herself, while the 
lawyer remained ponderivg. 


gave as 





CHAPTER XL 


Mrs. L’Estsance was very indignant when she 
found her maid was not allowed to come to her. 
She rang the bell, and sent down an imperious 
message to Sir John, which the baronet answered 
in person, courteously assuring her that it was 
not in his er to release Susan, who had ren- 
dered herself amenabie to the Jaw. 

Mre. L’Estrange had a respect for the law, and 
therefore submitted, but it was with a very bad 
grace, and her amiability was not increased when 
she discovered a man placed outside, and evi- 
dently watching her own door. 

Ts it possible es 3 suspect me?” she muttered 
to hereelf, ataring gloomily into the red glow of 
the fire—a very different looking woman from 
the bright-eyed, rosey-lipped creature of a day or 
two ago. “Still, it does not matter, for they can 
prove nothixg, and it is only Elliot’s scorn I care 
for.” 

For a little while the thought of him banished 


‘| all other ideas, and she sat shedding a few silent, 


miserable tears, that owed their origin as much 
to ion as to her own position. 
weather had suddenly changed, and the 
wind went sobbing and moaning round the 
house, while rain-drops :attled dismally at the 
windows. 
By degrees the fire burned low down in the 
te, and the widow made no effort to replenish 


it, although she shivered as if with cold, and 
drew ber mantle closer round her, 
By-and-by the door opened, and for the second 


time Muir came in, holding a bundle of papers in 
his hand. 

He made no apology for his entrance, but took 
up @ position opposite Mrs, L’Estrange, and 

ing a photograph from among his !etters, 
held se ore her. een 
you recognize it!” seid, an 18 
answer was written ou her white face, from 
which every vestige of colour fled, 

The likeness was one of a beautiful girl in her 
first youth, and beneath it was written,— 
“Caroline Lonston, 186—.” 

“Time has dealt leniently with you, Mrs. 
L’Estrange,” observed the lawyer, with a alight 
sneer, “ for though this was taken ten year: ago, 
there is not the slightest difficulty in recognizing 
the original. I suppose at that period you were 
unmarried —it was not till afterwards you united 
your fate to that of Léon Dupont.” 

She spoke never a word, only her eyes 


fastened themselves on his with a sort of 
fascination. 
“Yes!” added Muir, consulting another 


document, “ this certificate of marriage between 
Caroline Lonston and Léon Dupont is dated two 
years later, and from these letters and a diary-—— 
all of which I have discovered in a box at his 
lodgings in W——-, I find that after twelve 
months of matrimony you and your husband 
could not , and so decided to separate, 
entering at same time into au arrangement 
that you would both consider the marriage, to 
all intents aud purposes, null and void, and that 
you should resume your maiden name, and either 
of you should be at liberty to contract another 
matrimonial engagement—a very convenient 
plan, Mrs. L’Estrange, but one the law haa, 
unfortunately, set its veto against. You, no 
doubt, acted in perfect good faith, and it is a 
pity your husband did not destroy your letters, 
and so give you a fair chance to start with. Have 
you and Mr. Dupont met aince thea—till last 
night, I mean?” 

She put her hand to her bosom, and her 
breath came thick and fast, but still she did 
not answer, 
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I suppose you carried out your plan, and 
resumed your profession as a public singer, until 
Mr, L’Estrange, an imbecile old man, fell in love 
with you and married you, and when he died, 
you, as his widow, took possession of a good share 
of his large fortune. Large fortunes are not to 
be mat with every day; and, naturally enough, 
you set store by yours, aud did not, wish to lose 
t, a3 you would have done if it became known 
you had a first husband living, and so, when 
brought face to face with that first husband, you 
resolved he should die |” 

There was an awful pause, during which she 
kept her eyes fixed on his face, The rattling 
of the rain on the window-pane, the sighing of 
the wind, the occasional fall of a cinder, were 
the only sounds to break the atiliness, Then 
Mrs. L,’Estrange spoke 

“ Has Susan Fielding betrayed ue?” 

“No, Let me finish what I hive to say.” 

He then detailed in even pssionless tones 
what the girl had said. 

As he ceased speaking she lifted her head, and 
gazci at him with the wild appeal of a hunted 
animal brought to bay—his ingenious theory of 
her guilt, built up on the circumstances that had 
come to his knowledge, had enabled him to speak 
with a certain, calm conviction that left no doubt 

n the mind of the widow as to his being in a 
position to prove all he had said, and she accepted 
it as a fact that further resistance would be use- 
less—thoe game was played out, and she had lost ! 

‘“*You bave vanquished me!” she said, with a 
bitter smile, ‘* but as you are strong be merciful 
and graut me one favour-—fetch Captain Elliot 
to me,” 

Muir hesitated, but finally complied with her 
request, as he knew there was no danger of her 
attempting to escape during his absence. 

No sooner had he gone than the widow ran into 
the next room, and taking from her dressing case | 
a tiny phisl, drank its contents, and returned to 
the boudoir just as Elliot came in. 

“ You desired to see me?” he said, hiy tores 
icily constrained, 


o 





“Yes, T want to tell you I am not so bad as 
circumstances would make me out—I am no pre- | 
meditated murderess,” 

Finding he did not apeak, she came a feweteps | 
nearer, and continued, -—- 

* When I went to the plantation last night it 
was for the purpose of finding out what secret 
existed between Cucile Conway and the man she 
went to meet-—of whose identity IT had not the 
faintest idea, for I imagined Dupont to be in 
Australia, “When Cecile left him I came out 
from my concealment intending to ofier him 
money for her letters, and then I saw who he was 
and thought of all his presence meant to me— 
loss of wealth, fame, and perhaps a charge of 
bigamy. He kuew me at once, and seeing the 
diamonds I was wearing—unfortunately a very 
valuable set—guessed I must be rich, and in- 
stantly said he should claim me as his wife. I 
reminded him of the bargain we had made to 
live apart, but he declared he would no longer 
abide by it, and insisted on my return, and thon, 
hardly knowing what I did, I pulled the trigger, 
and he fell. 1 had brought out the pistol in- 
tending, if anyone saw me, to say I purposed 
practising with it, and directly I had fired it I 

hrew it in the tree, and ran as fast av I could to 
the house,” 

She hesitated a moment, and put her hand to 
her side, as if it pained her; then went on with 
an effort,— 

“Susan kuew nothing of what I had done, and 
had ao idea who the rourdered man really was, 
ay she had not seen his face, and I forbade her to 
do so, knowing she would recognize it, for she 
was perfectly aware of my past history, and had 
seen Dupont once or twice—Susan has been a 
good friend to me—the only one I ever had—and 
has never failed me in an hour of need——-~ ”’ 

She was beginning to falter, and speak a littl 
incoherently, and suddenly stopped. ‘Ther she 
came to Elliot and threw herself at his feet, 
seizing his hand, and covering it with kisses. 

“That is all, Bub it was love of you that 
made me reckless—such love as no woman in the 


| anil a boat.” 


‘lar: “ Then 





world will ever bear you again, I may say it now, 


standing, as 1 do, ou the brink of the grave, and 
with the privileges of the dying.” 

Even as she spoke, lifting her miserable, 
passionate eyes to his averted ones, a change 
came over her face, and she feli heavily forward 
onthe ground. Elliot lifted her in his arms, and 
called loudly for help ; but help, when it came, 
was useless-—the poieon had already done its 
deadly work, aud remedies were vain, A little 
while later she expired, with a faint smile on her 
wan features, for even the pangs of death could 
not kill the joy of feeling herself, for a few brief 
moments, held in the arms of the man she had 
loved with a passion that had wrought so much 
evil. 

That same day, Elliot, Sir. John and Lady 
Brooke, all drove over to W——, but to the first 
fell the task of communicating to Cecile the 
joyful news of her innocence being proved, aud, 
after he had done this, he besought her forgive- 
ness for ever having doubted it. Cecile’s love 
could not withstand his pleading, cruelly as her 
pride had been wounded, and so they came out 
together, happy in their restored faith, and trust- 
ing to the future to blot out the misery of the 
past. , 

Susan Fielding’s liberty was not interfered 
with by Muir, and as soon a3 Mrs, L’Estrange’s 
funera! had taken place, she left the Court, never 
betraying one word of her late mistress’s con- 
fidence, and carrying away with her the secret of 
the link that bound her to the poor erring 
woman, whose sin had worked its own retri- 
bution. 

(THE END.] 








FACETLA. 


_ 


Lavy: ‘* Why did you leave your Jast place ?”’ 
Domestic : ‘*‘ The missus was too young. It made 
me look so old.” 

Inquirer: “Does a fish diet strengthen the 
brain?” Philosopher: “ Perhaps not; but going 
fi-hing seems to invigorate the imagination.” 

* Just see that trombone-player. His face is 
as red as a beetroot from blowing hard.” “Yes ; 
he certainly ought to know what is meant by 
strains of music.” 

Coprm¢ : “ Why did you speak to that howid 
twamp, dear boy?” Sottly: “ Why shouldn't 
I, old chappie? He isn’t in twade and he doesn’t 
work faw « living.” 

‘ WuInx on a vacation, I have been trying to 
‘* How did you get on?” “Not 
very well with the boat, but I learned how to 
swim.” 

Hissoyw : ‘' Where did@®u get these 
Gamer: “At Robinson's, Why?” 
“Tonly wanted to know. Might got 
same e!:op by mistake,” 

Suices: “I understand you’ve bought,a dog 
to keep burglarsaway.” Tears: ‘‘Yes, “You 


cigare }”’ 
Hibson : 
into the 


are pot troubled any more at night, then, I sup- | woman turned up es before, and; agsin eo man. 


pose?” “Only by the dog.” 

Dinxte: ** What caused you to be so late ? 
Waiting for your-wife to make up her mind to 
come, eh?” Grumper : ‘No; waiting for her 
to make up her face.” 

Customer: ** Waiter!” 

What's this!” “It's bean soup, sir.” 
matter what it has been, the question is what is 
it now?” : 

Mani: “Is Mabel jealous of her husband!” 
Nellie: ‘‘ Jealous ¢ I shou'd think so? ‘Why, on 
their wedding irip she wouldn’t even let him ad- 
rire the scenery.” 

Burcian (sternly): “ Where’s'your husband 7” 
Woman (trembling) : “Under the bed.” Burg- 
I won't take nothing. It's bad 
enough to have such a husband, without being 
robbed too.” 

Suz: “ How far are we from the nearest land, 
doctor)” He; "About two miles,” She: “ In- 
deed! So near as that? J hope we shall get 
there.” He: “I don’t, The nearést land is the 
bottom of the ocean,” 


Waiter: “ Yes, sir.” 


"Where is the island of 
“No | 





Se: “Grandma has just made her will in my 
favour.” He (apologetically) : “ But I'm engaged 
already.” 


Port: “Ah ! my beloved, may I hope to clasp 
you to-morrow to my bosom, and depict to you 
again our future happiness in the glowing colours 
of fancy ?” Lucille: “No, love; not to-morrow 
—to-morrow is washing-day !” 

Iriso Janvey: “Let me dhrive your honour 
to Duneen Head.” English Tourist: “I have 
eeen that, Pat. I went there two years ce 
Irish Jarvey: ‘‘Ah ! yer honour, shure they’ve 
added to the scenery since that time!” 


A ctass in grammar was reciting, and one of 
the younger boys was acked to compare ‘* sick.’” 
He began, thoughtfully, “ Sick—” paused, while 
his brain struggled with the problem—then fin- 
ished triumphantly, “Sick, worse, dead.” 

Mx. Newnicn: “ That’sa fine picture, mister.” 
Picture Dealer: “ Yes, sir, it’s a Raphael.” “How 
much might it be worth?’ “It is already sold, 
sir.” ‘Sold? Well, if you see this man Raphael, 
and he cares to get one like it for me, he can 
name his own price,” 

Moruger: “I wish you would go on an errand 
for me?” Smail Son: “ My leg aches awful” 
‘Too bad. I wanted you to go to old Mrs, Stick- 
ney’s sweetshop, and——~” “Oh, that isn’s far. 
I can walk there easy.” ‘' Very well. Go there, 
and just beside it you wil] see a grocer’s shop, 
Go in and get me a bar of soap.” 

Lawyer: “ You remember when I charged you 


' £70 for services in that case I .won for ‘you, you 


made me knock off about half for the fame 1 got 
out of it?” Client: “Just so.” Lawyer: 
“Well, I've lost your Jast case, and I think i'l 
have to charge you £150 for damaged repnta- 
tion.” 

Famaty Docror: “ Well, let me congratulate 
you.” Patient (very excitedly): “Am I going. 
to recover?” Doctor: “ No, not exactly, but— 
well, after long consultation, we find that your 
disease is entirely new, and if the autopsy shouid 
prove the fact, we have decided to name it after 
you.” ; 

Guesr (to hotel landlord): “My room pleases 
me very much indeed. There is a nt 
view from the windows, -The sight of those 
mountains wakes in me the fondest recollectiéns.” 
Landlord to Waiter (whispering) : “ Charge hia» 
half a guinea extra for having fond recollections 
waked,” 

Tue brawny policeman crouched, in the door- 
way glaring out into the darkened street, Sud.” 
denly the loud blast of a penny trumpet sounded 
near at hand. ‘The policoman gave a mighty 
bound fato the street and caught two trembling 
boys by the collar. “‘ Wow.” he thuadered. 
“Tf Qi kaew which wan av yez done it, Oi-—Oi'e 
run yez both in!” Sald 

A Lonpon curate had the usual notice to. marry 
a couple ore Sunday morning, but when the time 
came found only the woman had arrived. After 
waiting some time, and no man coming, she 
reluctantly -withdrew. ‘The next Sunday the 


After waiting some considerable time she became 
furious, and exclaimed: “ Drat him ! ’tain’t hie 
trousers this time, ‘cause I bought him a pair.” 

Tug teacher was giving a lesson in geography. 
e ‘Cuba 1" she asked of a 
pale little boy, “I dunno,” responded he. 
“Why, don’t you know where your sugar 
comes from?” inquired the teacher, The boy 
brightened up for a moment, “ We borrows it 
from the woman next door,” he said, with a sigh 
of relief at having given at least: one correct 
answer. 

A company of soldiers, who were marching 
from Holyhead to Aldershot, were billeted in the 
town of Nantwich, during the week-end, Opn 
Sunday, after morning service was over, 
of the officers took a stroll through ‘some fields, 
where they found some small urchins’ playing ot 
soldiers. Somewhat amused, they stood and 
watched them, when they were astonished to 
hear the leader of the urchins address one of the 
others with: “Here, Bill, thee come out here; 
we'n moake thi'a hosifer, for tha can do nowt ! 
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SOCIETY. 


Prrvorss CARISTIAN will open the bazaar at 
the Highbury Athenxum in aid of St. Thomas’s 
Parish, Fins Park, on the 13th of next 
month, 


Kma Mman suffers from a very serious ner- 
yous malady which renders him so very irascible 
that sometimés he even seems mad, and has no 
control over himself even’ in his son’s presence, 


Tur marriage of the Czarevitch to Princess 
Alix of Hesse may take place sooner in conse- 
quence of the Cgar's illness, or it way be inde- 
finitely postponed. At present no decision is 
poesible, The Czar is anxious to see his son 
martied, 


Ir is now practically settled that the Queen is 
to stay at, Balmoral until Friday, November 
16th, when her Majesty will come south to 
Windsor Castle, where a succession of Royal and 
other guests will be entertained during the five 
weeks’ residence of the Court, 


f 

Lonp EpwarD PrrHaM-Ciuston, the new 
Master of her Majesty's household, is soon to go 
into residence at Windsor Castle, where he.has 
official apartments in the Garter:Tower. ,He 
has also a residence at Osborne, and a suite of 
rooms in Buckingham~ Palace, All these are 
furnished and kept up for him, and the salary is 
over a thousand a-year, 

Tae Emperor William's musical ability, which 
he probably inherits from hie maternal grand- 
father, the late Prince Consort, is not allowed to 
rust. It is now announced that he has completed 
a one-act opera or operatic cantata, of which both 
music and “book” are his own composition, 

Tué Empress Frederick will probably arrive at 
Windsor Castle on a visit to the Queen on 
Noveraber 19th or 20th, and she wil! stay in 
England for three weeks befcre goine to! Italy to 
pass the.winter at. Rome and Naples. The 
Empress ig to be the guest of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Sandringham for a few. days 
during her visit to Eagland. 

‘Tae Imperial Order of the Crown of India is 
conferred only upon ladies of Roya) rauk and 
upon wives or daughters of native Princes of the 
Indian Empire and of British dignitaries, who 
have been connected with the administration of 
that great dependency. It consists of the 
Queen’s cipher V.R.1, in diamonds, pearls, and 
turquoises, encircled by # border set with pearls, 
surmounted by a jewelled Imperial crown, and 
worn attached to the left shouldér by a bow of 
light blue water ribbon edged with white. . 

THE Prince of Wales will arrive at Sandring- 
ham on. Friday, November 2nd. - The Prince 
and Princess of Wales will entertain Saturday- 
lill-Monday circles of guesta at Sandringham, 
from November 3rd till Sth, and from the 10th 
till 12th, fand there is to be a large shooting 
party at the Hall, from the 5th until the 10th. 
The Prince leaves Sandringham on November 
12th, on his visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire at Chatsworth, and he will not 
return there until the middle of the following 
week, so the next circle of guests will be 
invited between November 24th and December 
ord. The Princess and her daughters are to 
stay at Sandringham until December 10th, 
when they will come up to Marlborough House 
for ten days, 

Tue Prince of Wales's newest grandchild is 
more in evidence than. anyoue of the Royal 
babes, and the fuss that is made of the little 
‘ellow is perfectly astonishing. The process of 
“short coating,” bas just taken place. The 
loug white robes, in which he looked as dignified 
as an archbishop, are exchanged for the less 
imposing garments which allow the little feet to 
pecp under, and the small limbs to kick with 
greater freedom. Most of this new outfit has 
been manufactured in England ; but some of it 
comes from the sister isle. Besides the beautiful 
pelisse, the Royal Irish School of Art. Needle- 
Work-has sent over a delicious little white cam- 
brie frdek, a mass of delicate lace and tiny tucks 
between the insertion, : 





STATISTICS. 


_—— 


ON an average fifteen men in the ranks of the 
Army receive commissions every year. 

Froos are estimated to devour every season 
fifty-seven times their own weight in insects, 

Ong year’s issue of postage stumps in the 
United Kingdom amounts ia weight to no lees 
than 1]4 tons, 

Tue average coat of building a British ironclad 
is £48 per ton ; French, £55 ; Italian, £57 ; Ger- 
man, £60, 

Ir has been computed that the death-rate of 
the globe *s 68 per minute, 97,790 per day, or 
85,717,790 per year. The birth-rate is 70 per 


minute, 100,800 per day, or 36,817,200 per year, | 


reckoning the year to be 365} days in length, 





GEMS. 


— 


Bete is the rudder by which the ship of life 
is directed. 

Ler the motive be in the deed, and not in the 
event, Be not one whose motive for action is the 
hope of reward, 

So long as he must fight his way the man of 
genius pushes forward, couquering and to conquer, 
But how often is he at last overcome’by a calm ! 
Ease arid fame briug sloth and slumber. 

A Man should always have this rule in readi- 
ness: To change his opinion, if there be anyone 
at hand to set him right aud move him from any 
opinion ; but this change of opinion must proceed 
only from a certain persuasion as of what is just 
or of common advantage or the like, not because 
it appears pleasant or brings reputation, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


OraNcE Puppinc —One cup of sugar, one half 
cup of rolled crackers, two eggs, one half table 
spoonful of butter, one orange (grate the rind and 
squeeze the juice), one quart of milk, Lake like 
acusterd. Serve cold. 

Frozen Pgacues,—Take two quarts of peaches 
peeled and sliced, sprinkle with one pound of 
sugar, and let stand for two hours. Mash fine, 
add one quart of cold water, and freeze the same 
as ice cream. ~ 

Raisep Mourrins, — Take a quart of wheat 
flour and mix it smoothly with a pint aud a half 
of lukewarm milk, half a teacup of yeast, two 
eggs, well beaten; two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, and a little salt. Place the batter where 
it is warm to rise, When light, bake on a griddle 
in rauffin rings. 

Arrte ‘Fioat.—Stew six large apples, lay 
them on a sieve to drain and cool; then put 
them on a flat dish with about two spoonfuls of 
powdered sugar, the juice of one lemon and the 
whites of two or three eggs. Beat all this to a 
froth with an ‘egg-beater, Fill a glass bowl or 
custard cups with soft custard, and lay the apple 
froth on es high as it will stand. 

Ginaer Drops.—Beat in a mortar onc ounce 
of candied orange peel, with some lump sugar, 
and when it is smooth, like paste, add half an 
ounce more of the same sugar, and half an ounce 
of powdered ginger. Then dissolve the sugar in 
a little water, boil the whole to a candy, and 
drop it from the point of a knife on writing 
paper. . 

Brack Pupprxas.—1 quart of blood, $lb. of 
suet, 4lb. oatmeal, 1 fast cup of milk, ‘salt 
and pepper. Strain the blood to see that there 
are no clots in it, and mix the oatmeal io it, 
then the -suet chopped finely, then about a 
teaspoonful of salt, loz. black pepper, and loz, 
Jamaica pe } warm the milk and add it, mix 
all thorow together ; have the skins cleaned 
uarter fill, then tie the ends ; 
put them in epee Ay ick them with a 

arning needle, and 20 minutes, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Doris have been ihe playthings fer children 
of all nationalities, 


CuINA was the first country to fill her Govern- 
ment posts by competitive examinations, 


WHEN en route birds travel at an altitude of 
from one to three miles above the earth. 


Tur favourite flowers of the Princess of Wales 
are lily of the valley and the Alexaudra orchid. 
The Duchess of York loves the white rose. 


Bertin is about to spread itself, She proposes 
to take in the suburbs, so that the city will thea 
have a population of 1,900 900, 

Ir will be possible to travel round the globe in 
forty days when the trans-Siverian railroad is 
completed. 

Litrie Switzerland has an enormous army ic 
proportion to population. The population is 
2,900,000 ; the standing army is 126,000 

Tue Japanese bride affects great timidity as 
she is about to be married, and shrinks as if she 
were in deadly peril. She strives to show that 
she goes to the altar unwillingly, 

Ir may not be generally known that spiders’ 
threads are used to suppor! small weights in 
several ‘delicate scientific instruments, and for 
this purpose they are much more suitable then 
any other material. 

WHALEsarrs nowadays kill all the sharke they 
can, and find it extremely profitable. They are 
used for making a substitute for cod-liver oil. 
The natives of the North Pacific have also taken 
to shark-cathing, It pays them better than 
cocoanut produce, 

Tus water torture is in use in some Eastern 
prisons. It consists in confining the prisoner in 
a closet too small for him to stir. While he 
stands, water, one drop at a tie, is allowed to 
fall from a faucet on his head, It is said that 
few persons can endure this punishment for more 
than an hour. , 

THe reason why bloodstains cannot be washed 
out by the ordinary means of sonp-water and 
scrubbing-brush lies in the fact that all blood 
contains a great proportion of oxide of iron, 


which permauently discolours wood or any sort’ 
of porous etone should it be left to dry on it,’ 


The oxide of iron sivks deep into the fibre of the 


wood or the pores of the stone, and proves in-. 


delible to ordinary washing. 

Cuitpren in this country, however much they 
may enjoy birthday celebrations and gifts, are 
quite content to have them once a year, but the 
fortunate children of Sweden have three birth- 
days in the course of every twelve months. First, 
and most important is the real birthday ; but 
the other two are also oocasions for festivy, y and 
the presentation of small gifts. These two days 
are those whose names the Swedish boy or girl 
bears. For every day in the Swedish calendar 
has ite own special name, besides the weekly 
name which it bears like the days of other 
couutries, 

AN interesting note on the flight of oceanic 
birds is given by a close observer of their habits, 
While at sea, he noticed that the tern very 
frequently makes use of its feet in sleering its 
course through the air. It was a common thing 
he eays, for a tern to poise itself on a windy 
day directly above the taffrai], and to hold 
that position, regardless of the speed of the 
vessel, for from eight to (en minutes. When 
about to fly away it would, with a quick 
motion, lower one of its black webbed feet 
down with the web across the line of flight. 
The effect of this was exactly like that of o 
ship’s rudder. When the left foot was drooped, 
the bird turned to port; when the right, to 
starboard. If the foot were lowered but a 
trifle, as sometimes was done, the bird turned 
but slightly ; when lowered straight down and 
spread wide out, the bird turned almost as if 
on a pivot, The wings and tail were, of course, 
very often used in conjunction with the foot, 
but he never saw the foot used when the bird 
was flapping its wings continually. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—1Tth August, 1856, was a Sunday. 
.aPaIcaL.-- Breden is on tho river Avon. 

N. T.—A bookseller will be able to supply you. 

Veay Ayxrovus.—Purely personal questions are never 
answered. 

Bowne Boy.—A fish swims with its tall, not with its 
Ons. 

P. G.—Full particulars 
registrar. 

Awxiovs Vsra.—-Give the letter six weeks to go and 
the same time to come. 

BerTram.—You must apply to the authorities of the 
college Itself. 

Constant Reaper.—No women are carried on board 
ships of war. 

One my Dovsr.—Quite legal fur father and ‘son to 
marry a mother and daughter. 

R. D. V.—If the father has means he is liable for the 
keep of his son. 

Rorr.—Birmingham was created a city by Royal 
Charter in January, 1869. 

Lorn Lover.—Write to the Emigrants’ Informantion 
Office, Broadway, Westminster. 

Nesta.—Vinegar will remove the disagreeable odour 

i kerosene from tinwaro, 
° 3. T.~You are not at liberty to destroy the turf or 
the"shru bs on leaving the house. 

Op Reap --Your best course would be to make 
inquiry among the local clergy and tradespeople. 
® Nonas.—There is no reason whys girl may not be 
friendly with a rejected suitor. 

Wrap ov vux Hovss.—The joint incomes of husband 
and wifs are counted as one for purposes of taxation. 

R. L. C. —Te give you the address of raanufacturers fs 
against our rule. 

Tur Stavey.—Notice to 4 servant or assistant does 
not expire until the end of the ordinary working day. 

Ayprer.—If we understand your question aright the 
father would take the whole. 

Constant Reaper.—-If the indentures are stamped 
they are certainly legal, no matter by whom the money 
was paid. 

Rrvatpo.—The will must be proved but on so small 
an amount a payment of about thirty shillings will 
cover al) the duty. 

Inqutrer.—-A publican not having a music licence 
may be summoned and fined if he permits singing in 
the house. 

Ioworaxy.—The word veto lUterally means “I 
forbid ;’ thus a man who forbids « thing is said to put 
his veto upon it. 

Ravessnor.—The pay of tutors varies considerably, 
and is lated less by the merit of the teacher than 
the li ty of his employer. 

C. N.—Cnrigle did not write any novels, and his 
“ French Revolution” is the work of his bearing 
on the history of France and fits 3 

Oxr wo wants Apvics.—-You had better consult a 
lawyer before paying anybody until a guardian is 
appotated, 

Frep.—Any youth wy pey himself for enlistment 
would certainly be asked if he were an apprentice, and 
it he replied in the affirmative he would be rejected. 

PremaroreLy Acxp.—There is no cure for grey hair; 
if you cannot suffer the alteration you must have re- 
course to a dye, and we do not recommend the plan. 

Oxp Sunscarner.—Rice, if taken by itself, is less 
nutritious than other grain food, but combined with 
fatty and nitrogenous substances it is a valuable food- 
stuff. 

SonrowrvuL.—We know of no institution which you 
could enter under the circumstances stated. Perhaps 
the of the church you attend could exert some 
influence in your behalf. 


can be Obtained of any 


Uwnappy Estuxr.—If o girl is satisfied that a man | 


eares for her and will not say so, what more ean she do 
than wait until he is realy to spsak. Perhaps he has 
good reasons for silence. 

Niort —The description is not sufficiently clear to 
give an idea of what the article is. It is neces to 
give a full recital of all its points. A photograph or 
sketch would be better. 

J. 8.—You do not give us snfficient information to 
allow of our anewering your question fully. If your 
sister died intestate no ene person can claim the whole 
of her personal property 

Constant Reaper (B®. R.)—We are not awars that a 
soldier is exompt from giving the usual notice, although 
ordered ou foreign eervice, e should thin’ you could 
arra’ with the landlord to give up possession at the 
end ‘of the year if you so desired. 


Sruver Dick.—Swimming ie a good exercise for 
straightening the body and adding to the height, so is 
the use of the trapese, or seizing an object overhead 
with bot hands and drawing the chin up to it; 
remember in walking to practice holding yourself ersct. 





especiall, 
} life, or cabeping tbe same social equality 





L. Q —If any person interested in a will, such as a 
legatee or devivee, signs it as witness, he cannot take 
the legacy of devise unless there are enough witnesses 
beside him to prove the will. Husband and wi‘’e may 
be witnesses to e1ch other's wills, subject to this rule. 


Maaair.—A pint of treacle, a cup of lard, a pinch of 
salt, « dessertepoonful of ginger, and a level teaspoonful 
of soda. Heat these to the boiling t. m cool, 
stir in four enough to roll them out. They will keep in 
a tin box fer weeks. 


Mowa.—You might try finely powdered starch with 2 
little rose-pink powder mixed in it; if at all Eny it 
oe? 


should be sponged with a weak solution of i 
sponge always lengthwise, never across the fabric, aud 
sponge moderately. Iron only on the wroug side. 

Buarix.— His yt Highnese’s titles are these :— 
Prince of Wales, Prince of Saxe-Co and Gotha, 
Duke of Rethesay and Cornwall, of Chester, 
Uarrick, and Dublia, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the 
Isles, Great Steward of Scotiand, and Knight of a score 
of Orders, &c. 

Hitpa.—Te make rice jelly, boil one quarter 
pound of rice flour, and half a md of loaf sugar in 
one quart of water until the w' becomes a 
mass ; then strain off the jelly and let it become cold ; 
grate nutmeg over it, and serve it with cream flavoured 


F. N.—We say, decidedly in a sailing vessel by 
way of Cape of Good Hope; ifs Red Sea passage in 4 
steamer is almost too much for the strongest constitu- 
tion ; while the slower transition from one temperature 
to another in the , and the larger time spent at 
sea, are all in favour of the invalid. 


THE CROWN OF FAILURE 


and wane, 
asleep has dulled the brain, 


springs are slow and ruunl iry— 
ve lived your life, or 


t be so, 
@ fight you may not win -- 
a but may not enter in— 
tter then to die and not to know 


and fast 
With glorious life ; if you must fail at 
Such end wore best, with all your hope and all 
Your spirit in its youth, 
Then, when you fall, 


Far better so to die, the 
pward throug’ mists obscure, 
possible and — sure, . 

To win, by chance, fame that may n aaue’ 
That dies and leaves you , while you strive 
With wasted breath to keep ite fame alive, 
And fan, with empty bosets and proud regrets, 

Remembrance of a past 
The world forgets. 36 


Verr.--Gold fish do not require much food ; fom 
their water frequently, and give them a smali quantity 
of bran, bean meal, or raw fish, or a small worm 
or two occasionally ; remember then, any quantity reu 
put in md what they eat almost at once soon te- 
comes putrid and poisons their water. 


Brewis oy rus Bact.—If sen have not snfii- 
cient sense to go home at a proper hour of the evening, 

ung ladies may well plead an excuse for retiring. 

any young worsen not receive calls from men 
who do not understand or will not observe the common 
proprieties of life. 


H. 0. De scmniqnene 33 Bee engrave & yt 
deliberate convicti ut be not so positive in adranc- 
ing them as to incur the eharge of bravado. The arro- 
gance of which you complain should not be ind ip, 

8 


ially am those same sp) 

F. G. H.—No legal length for a watch dog's chain— 
except that there must be room under all clroumstances 
for an individual to retreat beyond the animal's reach ; 
of couree that raeasurement varies with the locality ; 
where the kennel fs not likely to be readily seen and 
the dog is « fierce one, there must be a placard warning 
people to beware of him. 


Cuaistina.—Boil the macaroni in salt water and 
drain it through a colander. Then, into a —- earthen 
dish put, alternately, layers of macaroni oysters, 

ling each layer of macaroni with Cayenne pepper 
and finely grated cheese. Bake it in the oven until 
the top becomes brown. One quart of oysters 
sufficient for a large dish, but a less quan 
auffice, 

H. P.—If the meal hours of a family be well 
to ite visitors it is certainly inoorrect, if not ru: 
make a call just at that time, There be 
when such a visit is rendered certain cir- 
cumstances, and among very intima‘ or rela- 
tives it may be iad in now and then without cause 
for serious annoyance; but the reverse is generally 
more apt to be the gase, 








Woup-se Bexxpicr.-—The father's consent to his 
daughter’s marriage is often solicited before any 
ment is entered into between the lovers. So 
the ‘‘ yea” of the lady is based upun the approval of her 
father, and if he object to the prepesed marriage, the 
gentleman must acquiesce in e decision. The 
generel rule for the gentieman, after the lady's 
ance vv his offer, is to wait nyon the father; and ask 

robation. 


Apaurrtxe Reapzr.—OClean well the window you wish 
to operate u Take a lump of fresh-made 
putty, and dab the glass over with it 
r ly,-til you have covered the wh: 
soon harden, but in the meantime it 
touched or sm Thies will resist 
pers ag ate. —, It can be 
with a spirits of turpen 
and water. 


A Constayr Reaper.—lIf the 
rally understood to be 
circumstances 


attention te 
for criticism. 
was 
meddli 
necessary 
have been better off if there had been 
8S. K.—If you have cured them all 
stiffness, lay them fur side down, 
umice stone all bits of su 
t, then with your hand rub 
work it into the akin partly by 
and partly with a emooth blunt stick 1 
what of a thick rather wide 
soften the skin. Then 
ma The more you rub 


well by the numerous el: 
these have all the neceasa 
but the use of bullock's 


in its ; 
ounces each of salt and 
te applied with 0 ahangntan 
a with a spon 
wary eiicstual ; beats entkahaien ths 
before sponging. 
Contriver.—Get a large 
hole about s quarter or 
roud this have a piece of 
to form a spout for 'd 
water, then place about 
small etones in the bottom 
on these lay « piece of 
wide as the pail; on this 
chemists at 5d. per pound), then 
cloth or flannel, then three 
haircloth or flannel again, and 
inches of fine stones. 
Iut-vsxp Daraan.—Matrimony 
sided contract, The husband is 
his part of itas the wife, 
Steet aher mani cot ten 
t after n 8 
abroad when vy Flt gay 
Haein, oo ake cacclabeteld voce galled 
In the second place he should be told very 
has as much right to visit her friends as he 
loneliness is as intolerable to her as home 
to him, and that after a war of words with 
he should be as prompt as herself 
toward reconciliation. Surely 
to be at all high-minded, and retaina 
eased to feel before the bene 
of his 
serious shortcomings. 
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T Lowpor Rra Post-free. _Three-halfpence 
Weokly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpence. 


Aut Back Nomerrs, Parts and Voivmes are in prict, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


Coe gee 


Tax INDEX 10 Vou. LXIIL is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpeuce. 


@@ Acv Lerrens ro xt Apprrasep To THE Eprror oF 
Tux Lomwpow Reaper, 234, Strand, W.C. 


fjt We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 


| SS ee er ce ty Wooprake = 


70 to 76. Long Acre, W 0. 








